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THE RIGHT OF TAXATION IN THE POLITICAL THEORY 
OF THE FRENCH RELIGIOUS WARS 


PHILIP DUR 


O FORM of government has been 
N more generally misrepresented 
than that called “‘absolutism.”’ 
In the contemporary mind there exists 


widespread confusion between absolut- 
ism and despotism. Historians are partly 


responsible for this misapprehension be- 
cause they have not distinguished clearly 
enough between past and present con- 
ceptions of sovereignty. Since the time of 
the French religious wars the word “‘sov- 
ereignty”’ has been used to designate the 
supreme authority in the state, whether 
held by one man or by many. Moreover, 
the French jurists who gave currency to 
the term conceived it to be the essential 
and constant character of independent 
states. Even in_ nineteenth-century 
thinking, sovereignty remained an ab- 
solute concept. Since seventeenth-cen- 
tury monarchies and nineteenth-century 
republics were both called “sovereign,” 
it was easily inferred that the kings of the 
ancien régime had wielded the same 
sweeping powers as later parliamentary 
governments, their successors. Such a 
concentration of power in the hands of 
one man might well be presumed to be 
despotism, as our own time has shown. 


By current standards, however, the 
French monarchy of the ancien régime 
was not even a strong government, let 
alone “‘totalitarian.’’ It lacked the main- 
spring of all modern politics, namely, an 
unlimited right to tax. Historians who 
consider the ancient French monarchy as 
a sovereignty in the modern sense are at 
a loss to explain the monarchical right 
of taxation. It is commonplace to cele- 
brate the great apologist of the ancien 
régime, Jean Bodin, as the founder 
of the modern theory of the state. He 
has also been accused of having advo- 
cated an unlimited monarchy. This latter 
charge, however, cannot be sustained 
without imputing to him several nine- 
teenth-century ideas. Recently the more 
temperate interpretation of Bodin which 
Max Shepard presents has gained wide 
acceptance. Shepard stresses the dis- 
tinction between Bodin’s and Austin’s 
conceptions of sovereignty. To support 
his argument that Bodin put the king 
under law, Shepard recalls the restric- 
tions with which the République sur- 
rounded the king’s right to tax.’ Other 


* “Sovereignty at the crossroads: a study of 
Bodin,”’ Political science quarterly, XLV (1930), 598. 
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critics, who describe Bodin simply as a 
partisan of absolutism, are perplexed by 
the République’s discussion of taxation. 
They are inclined to accuse the author of 
contradicting himself.2 Bodin’s state- 
ments on the right of taxation are indeed 
ambiguous, but they are not contradic- 
tory, if considered in the light of six- 
teenth-century political theory. To bor- 
row Max Shepard’s expression: a whole 
generation stood with Bodin at the cross- 
roads. The political thought of that pe- 
riod is, for all its complexity, fundamen- 
tally consistent, as this article will en- 
deavor to show. 

There were two great political parties 
in the wars of religion, but only one his- 
torical and legal tradition. William Bar- 
clay coined the name ‘‘monarchomach”’ 
for the champions of popular liberty who 
would subordinate the king to the es- 
tates. At the beginning of the religious 
wars the monarchomachs were a Protes- 
tant party, but before the death of Henry 
III they had merged with the Catholic 
League. The conservatives, who main- 
tained that the king was under law but 
not responsible to any man, were re- 
cruited from both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. This party is called “‘royalist,” or 
politique, by present historians. Besides 
the monarchomachs and the royalists, a 
third group can be discerned, to which 
Guy Coquille gave the name of palatins.3 


2 Georges WEILL, Théories sur le pouvoir royal en 
France pendant les guerres de religion (Paris, 1892), 
pp. 167-68; André Lemarre, Les lois fondamentales 
de la monarchie frangaise d’aprés les théoriciens de 
ancien régime (Paris, 1907), p. 126; George H. 
SABINE, A history of political theory (New York, 
1937), p. 410. J. W. ALLEN says only that Bodin’s 
statements are bewildering (A history of political 
theory in the sixteenth century [New York, 1928], 
pp. 418-19). 


3 Dialogue sur les causes des miséres de la France 
entre un catholique ancien, un catholique selé et un 
palatin, in Géuvres (4th ed., 2 vols.; Bordeaux, 1703), 
I, 214-39. 
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These palatins were the opportunists 
and the flatterers of tyranny, the apolo- 
gists of raison d’état. As such, they were a 
small minority among political thinkers. 

In the dominant opinion of the six- 
teenth century, France was a limited 
monarchy. Politiques and monarcho- 
machs disputed as to whether France 
was a pure or a mixed monarchy; but 
they agreed, in opposition to the palatins, 
that it was limited. The king was bound 
by the fundamental laws. These laws 
were, in modern parlance, the ‘“‘consti- 
tution” of France. They were known by 
tradition and reason; that is, they de- 
rived either from historical events or 
from the universal law of nature. In 
either case, they set the course of legisla- 
tion and were themselves unalterable. 
The constitution of France was not sub- 
ject to amendment, even in its positive 
laws. As for the fundamental laws of na- 
ture, they were antecedent and superior 
to all human legislation, for the medieval 
teaching that there is a law above the 
state was still accepted in the sixteenth 
century. 

Property was considered to be an in- 
stitution of natural law and the founda- 
tion of society. It outweighed sovereign- 
ty, which was, after all, only a conven- 
tional institution of positive law. Pam- 
phleteers of the Holy League, whom the 
royalists denounced as “incendiaries,” 
went further than Thomas Aquinas in 
their approval of property. The Angelic 
Doctor argued that this institution had 
amended but not violated the law of 
nature.’ The scholastic theologians of the 
League, on the other hand, considered 
property to be almost an express provi- 
sion of the law of nature. The De iusta rei- 


4 Summa theologica, II, 1, q. 94, art. 5, quoted by 
R. W. and A. J. CARLYLE, A history of mediaeval po- 
litical theory in the West (6 vols.; Edinburgh and 
London, 1922-36), V, 20. 
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publicae Christianae authoritateexclaimed: 
“And who is ignorant that either nature, 
the first parent of all things, or at least 
the law of nations which derives from 
the very principles of nature has intro- 
duced the ownership of goods?’’s Since 
the next principal apologist of the 
League, Jean Boucher, had nothing to 
say of the origins of institutions, a more 
obscure theologian must serve to illus- 
trate further the Catholic monarcho- 
mach position. Francois de Rosiéres, 
canon of Toul, was a ligueur; yet he took 
property as the foundation of his politics, 
attributing property alternately to the 
law of nature and to the law of na- 
tions.° 

Proceeding from positive law, the 
politiques reached the same conclusion 
as the monarchomachs regarding the 
sanctity of private property. The propo- 
sition that the prince may arbitrarily dis- 
pose of his subjects’ goods had long been 
familiar to civilians and was generally 
attributed to Martinus of Bologna.? An 
occasional jurist, eccentric enough to be 
called monarchomaniac, does appeal to 
Holy Writ and Roman law® in order to 
found a claim that the king is the sole 
proprietor of the kingdom. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the German civilian, Eberhard 
von Weyhe, who wrote a tract to demon- 
strate that the king might lawfully per- 
petrate all the abuses enumerated in the 


5G. G. R. A. Peregrin RoMAN (pseud.), De iusta 
rei publicae Christianae in reges impios et haereticos au- 
thoritate (1st ed.; Paris, 1590), fol. 54v. C. H. Mc- 
ILWAIN (Constitutionalism and ‘the changing world 
[New York, 1939], pp. 178-83) has attributed this 
work to William Reynolds. 


® Six livres des politiques (Reims, 1574), fol. g8v. 
7 CARLYLE, V, 102. 


8 The texts of Roman law and the passage of 
Scripture adduced against private property most 
frequently were D 14.2.9 and C 7.37.3 and the proph- 
ecy of Samuel (I Sam. 8: 11-17). 


prophecy of Samuel.? Among French 
jurists, however, I have found only one, 
Jean Duret, who allows the king a right 
to take away private property at will: 

Who doubts that the prince may by a single 
decree, issued with sufficient knowledge, de- 
prive one man of his possessions and seigniories 
in order to bestow them upon another? Our doc- 
tors were dreaming when they opined that all 
things belong to them [the kings] by right of 
protection, not by right of seigniory, which we 
call ‘‘domain.” Even if their distinction con- 
tains some truth in law, experience teaches us 
the contrary; and it is evident that all lords who 
recognize no superior may appropriate the goods 
of their subjects, as much as they wish, to use 
for their needs.'° 


The opinion thus expressed by Duret was 
generally condemned by his contempo- 
raries. Francois Grimaudet, avocat du roi 
at Angers, wrote a tract to refute such 
perverse interpretations of the Corpus 
juris." Disregard for property charac- 
terized the despotic monarchies of the 
East. Jean Bodin,” Charles Loyseau," 
and William Barclay"! recognized the 
existence of these “‘seigniorial monarch- 
ies,” as they were called, and even re- 
garded them as true governments; but 
they insisted, on the other hand, that 
France was a “legitimate” monarchy. In 
a “legitimate” monarchy the prince had 
no more than that general supervision 


9 Verisimilia theologica, iuridica ac politica de 
regni subsidiis ac oneribus subditorum (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1606). 


10 L’harmonie et conférence des magistrats romains 
avec les officiers francois (1st ed.; Lyon, 1574), fols. 
36v—37r. 

1 VII° opuscule politique, in Giuvres (Paris, 1670). 
The first edition of the Opuscules appeared in 1580, 
the year that Grimaudet died. 

12 Les six livres de la république (Paris, 1577), p. 
200. 

13 Traité des seigneuries (1st ed.; Paris, 1608), p. 
61. 

4 De regno et regali potestate (1st ed.; Paris, 1600), 
PP. 444-45. 

















over property which is best signified by 
the Latin phrase dominium quoad pro- 
tectionem.*’ There was no French equiva- 
lent of the phrase in common use; but 
the distinction it implied was always 
made, and the violation of property was 
usually condemned as tyranny.” 

This high regard for property which 
we find common to monarchomachs and 
politiques colored their whole view of 
politics. The preservation of property 
became for them the first object of gov- 
ernment, while justice and liberty were 
construed to mean essentially the main- 
tenance of an existing distribution of 
wealth. In sixteenth-century political 
writing the “policeman state” of nine- 
teenth-century liberals is truly fore- 
shadowed, while the ethical state of 
ancient philosophers and medieval theo- 
logians dissolves in glittering generali- 
ties with great pomp of erudition. Much 
lip service is paid to abstract justice by 
politique jurists, who nevertheless do not 
criticize politics from that point of view. 
The monarchomach apologist interpreted 
the sentiment of his generation when he 
said: “External justice, therefore, and 
civil peace and tranquility, together with 


1s “Princeps non est dominus rerum singularium 
personarum, nisi quoad protectionem” (Pierre RE- 
BUFFE, De regum et principum muneribus ac praero- 
gativis, in Tractatus varii [Lyon, 1600], p. 5 of third 
course of pagination). This treatise on taxation by 
Rebuffe was written before 1577, the year of the au- 
thor’s death, but remained unpublished until 1600. 
The French language had no exact equivalent for the 
Latin phrase, but the distinction it expresses was 
usually made. BARcLayY uses the Greek words hypo- 
taxis and kiésts to differentiate a “legitimate” froma 
“seigniorial” dominion over property (p. 444). 


¥© REYNOLDS, De iusta reipublicae Christianae au- 
thoritate (Paris ed.), fol. 55r; Jean BoucuERr, De iusta 
Henrici III abdicatione (1st ed.; Paris, 1589), fol. 
157v; Louis Charondas le Caron, Pandectes ou di- 
gestes du droit francois (Paris, 1587), fol. 284v; Fran- 
gois de GRAVELLE, Politiques royales (Lyon, 1596), 
p. 200; Pierre Cardin le Bret, De la souveraineté du 
roy, in CEuvres (Paris, 1689), p. 160. The first edition 
of this work appeared in 1632. 
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the secure enjoyment of goods justly 
acquired, were the first object which the 
earliest men proposed themselves, as 
they gathered together in cities and re- 
publics.”"*7 The Vindiciae developed the 
implication of this statement, declaring 
that kings had been set up when “‘dif- 
ferences fell among men touching the 
propriety of goods’”* and that the func- 
tion of magistrates was to put down the 
conflicts between rich and poor. At the 
close of the religious wars Pierre Cardin 
le Bret summed up the conclusions of his 
predecessors by stating that the end of 
temporal government is to administer 
the laws impartially and to maintain 
public peace.’? Bodin had already identi- 
fied liberty with private property.” 

As the end of government was more 
narrowly defined, its functions were cor- 
respondingly circumscribed. The royalist 
writers of the French religious wars are 
famous for having elaborated the notion 
of sovereignty. If, however, we examine 
closely their definitions of sovereignty, 
we find that they are concerned with the 
exclusiveness and independence of the 
royal authority—only the king makes 
laws, he alone judges in the last instance, 
he alone coins money, etc. These powers 
had all been exercised in the medieval 
community, but they had been held by 
an interlocking directorate of princes and 
prelates. Christendom was split into in- 
dependent states when certain rulers 
achieved a monopoly of command over 
particular regions. Political authority 
was thereby concentrated rather than ex- 
tended. In fact, it was more than ever 
hemmed in by private property. While 

17 REYNOLDS (2d ed.; Antwerp, 1592), p. 113. Le 


CARON (fol. 286v) ascribed the same reasons to the 
origin of government. : 


‘8 Junius Brutus (pseud.), Vindiciae contra tyran- 
nos, Harold J. Lasx1, ed. (New York, 1924), p. 141. 


19 Pp. 2-3. ~P.7at. 
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the government was forbidden to invade 
property—in France, at least—property 
had invaded the government. The last 
Valois were so pressed for money that 
they sold or mortgaged almost every 
right of the crown—domanial and tax 
revenues, offices of justice and finance, 
masterships in the guilds, and seats on 
the town councils. These alienations of 
public authority had dried up many 
sources of revenue without restoring the 
king’s finances. In such a situation taxa- 
tion was necessary. Yet the political 
principles of the time almost precluded 
taxation. For how could the sovereign 
preserve his independence, and the sub- 
ject his property, if one required subsi- 
dies of the other? 

The subject of this paper is the mean- 
ing of absolutism as shown by the king’s 
right to tax. The religious war consum- 
mated a revolution in French politics. 
By the defeat of the League it was de- 
cided that France was a “pure” and not 
a “mixed” monarchy. During the middle 
ages the kings of France had used repre- 
sentative assemblies to obtain aid from 
the people and, in turn, had at times suf- 
fered the intervention of the estates in 
their government of the kingdom. The 
estates-general were revived during the 
religious wars. Henry III is remarkable 
among modern French rulers for having 
summoned the estates twice within his 
reign, after he was past his majority. In 
1576 and in 1588 he offered the deputies 
some share in his authority, if they would 
lend him their authority. Under politique 
inspiration the estates preferred a virtual 
abdication of their historic claims to the 
risks of co-operating with the king. After 
the restoration of order under Henry IV 
the estates-general fell into abeyance; 
and they were summoned only once 
again before the Revolution. It is typical 
of a pure monarchy that there should be 


no intermediary between king and sub- 
ject. The courts of law remained as mod- 
erators of the monarchy, but they were 
not delegates of the people. They could 
not commit private property to public 
contributions. The financial crises which 
had originally occasioned convocations 
of the estates persisted and became more 
acute. In the absence of the estates some 
adjustment had to be made between sov- 
ereignty and property. How it was made 
depended on the “spirit of the laws.”’ 
“The question of taxes, though of less 
general character than the laws, was as 
important to the future of the absoiute 
monarchy,” said Georges Weill." But he 
himself did not follow up the question 
which he raised. Other historians, as we 
have observed, encounter the principal 
difficulty of interpreting Bodin in the 
République’s discussion of taxation. In 
view of the importance it assumes in 
their conclusions, the right of taxation is 
somewhat neglected by these historians. 
Carlyle devotes a chapter to the subject 
in his review of fifteenth-century political 
theory” but makes only incidental allu- 
sions to taxation when he treats of the 
sixteenth century. Other surveys of six- 
teenth-century political writing often 
make enlightening and cursory comments 
on the right to tax.” Scattered remarks 
concerning the sixteenth century can be 
gleaned from special works on financial 
history,’4 but the most complete history 


ap. 147. 22 Vol. VI, Part II, chap. v. 


23 ALLEN; Pierre MESNARD, L’essor de la philoso- 
phie politique au X VI° siécle (Paris, 1936). Mesnard 
follows Weill very closely in his discussion of French 
political theory, and adds nothing to the latter’s dis- 
cussion of taxation. LEMAIRE is very methodical in 
his analysis of the French constitution, but he does 
not single out the problem of taxation for considera- 
tion. 


24 Edmond Esmonin, La taille en Normandie au 
temps de Colbert (1661-1683) (Paris, 1913) (the first 
few pages give a brief historical discussion of taxa- 
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of taxation in France is still the Histoire 
de l’impét en France by J.J.Clamageran.*§ 
A most important contribution to the 
history of the political theory of the re- 
ligious wars, with regard to the right of 
taxation, as to every other aspect of pub- 
lic law, is contained in Constitutional 
thought in sixteenth century France by 
W. F. Church.” 

Regular taxation was still considered 
a novelty in France at the time of the 
religious wars. Royalist writers, in par- 
ticular, were intent upon proving that 
all ordinary taxes had formerly been ex- 
traordinary. They took a grim satisfac- 
tion in recounting the origin of various 
subsidies and noting how they had been 
continued in violation of the pledges 
made at their inception. This perpetua- 
tion of occasional impositions was the 
principal anomaly of the French consti- 
tution. Although Le Caron?’ protested 
at putting a fiscal invention under that 
aegis, Saint Louis was usually supposed 
to have started the taille, or direct prop- 
erty tax, in the kingdom.** The great 
tion in France); J. B. VicNrs, Histoire des doctrines 
sur ’impét en France (Paris, 1g0g) (the title is mis- 
leading, and the subtitle is more accurate: “Les 
origines et les destinées dela dixme royale de Vauban’’). 
Vignes, however, gives over a section of chap. i in 
Part II to the projects of proportional taxation in the 
reign of Henry III, and a section of chap. i in Part 
III to the “doctrinal reaction” against fiscal inequal- 
ity in the sixteenth century. See also Ernest Four- 
nier de Fiarx, La réforme de l’impét en France (Paris, 
1885). The work was supposed to comprise two vol- 
umes, but the second volume never appeared. Four- 
nier de Flaix concerns himself primarily with the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He stresses 
the importance of the sixteenth-century publicists 
but passes over them rapidly. Also see Fritz Karl 
Mann, Steuer politische Ideale (Jena, 1937). Mann is 
concerned with the history of fiscal theories after 
1600, and makes only a cursory mention of Bodin. 


25 3 vols.; Paris, 1868. 


26 Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 27 Fol. 302Vv. 


28 Bernard de Girard, seigneur du HAILLAn, De 
Vestat et succes des affaires de France (12th ed.; Paris, 
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king, however, was even better reimem- 
bered for his testament, in which he 
urged his son not to tax the people, save 
for urgent necessity.?? The taille had re- 
mained thus an occasional levy until the 
reign of Charles VII, from which time it 
had become permanent, according to the 
consensus of historians and publicists. 


1613), fol. 274r. The first edition of this popular 
work appeared in 1570. Du Haillan was historiog- 
rapher successively to Charles IX, Henry III, and 
Henry IV. Bonin (p. 672) agreed with Du Haillan on 
this point, as did Frangois RaGuEAu (Indice des 
droicts royaux et seigneuriaux [Paris, 1609], p. 543 
[1st ed. appeared in 1581]. See also Jean HENNEQUIN, 
Le guidon general des finances, Vincent GELEE, ed. 
(Paris, 1605), p. 188 (1st ed. appeared in 1585); Le 
BRET, p. 110. An obscurer author attributes the in- 
stitution of the taille to Louis VII (Jules César Bov- 
LENGER, De (tributis ac vectigalibus populi Romani 
liber |[Toulouse, 1612], p. 196). 


29 BODIN, p. 672; Jean Comes, Traicté des tailles 
et autres charges et subsides (Poitiers, 1585), p. 28 (1st 
ed. appeared in 1576); Maximilien de Bethune, duc 
de SuLLy, Mémoires des sages et royales economies 
d’estat ...de Henry le Grand, in Nouvelle collection de 
mémoires pour servir a histoire de France, 2° serie, 
MicHaup et Povjoutat, eds. (32 vols.; Paris, 1836- 
39), III, 263. The citation is from a letter addressed 
to Henry IV in 1608 (Lazare du Crort, Le nouveau 
traitté des aydes, tailles et gabelles |Paris, 1636], p. 
336). See also Mémoire du domaine et des finances de 
France (Bibliothéque Nationale, manuscrit frangais 
23,051, fol. r29r). The copy of this document in Gon 
de Vassigny’s collection (B.N., MS fr. 11,165) is de- 
scribed in the table of contents as a memorandum 
prepared for the meeting of the notables at St. Ger- 
main en Laye in 1583 at the command of Henry III 
by four maitres des comptes. Other copies are found in 
B.N., MSS fr. 4,337, 6,407, 17,310, 18,546, 15,550, 
18,547, 18,550, 18,475. 


3° Etienne PASQUIER, Recherches dela France (goth 
ed.; Paris, 1621), p. 82; Du HarLian, fol. 2471; 
RAGUEAU, p. 543; HENNEQUIN, p. 188; Le CARON, 
fol. 304v; CoQuILLE, Discours des états de France, in 
(Euvres, I, 279. The latter work was written in 1588. 
See also Traité des finances de France, in Archives 
curteses de l'histoire de France depuis Louis XI 
jusqu’a Louis X VIII, I°* serie, M. L. CIMBER and F. 
Danjou (pseud, for L. Lafaist) eds. (27 vols.; Paris 
and Beauvais, 1834-40), LX, 353; SULLY, loc. cit., III, 
103 and 263. The citations are from a memorandum 
of 1597 anda letter of 1608, both addressed to Henry 
IV. Cf. also Le BRET, p. 110; Mémoire de domaine et 
des finances de France, B.N., MS fr. 11,165, fol. 35r, 
and MS fr. 23,051, fol. 134v. 
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The perpetuation of the taille contra- 
dicted the tradition of the monarchy. In 
this connection Hennequin wrote: “In 
France today four million pounds annu- 
ally are levied as the principal of the 
taille. ...,as well as an infinite number 
of other great and little surtaxes which 
are collected in various parts of the king- 
dom. All these impositions have become 
ordinary in the course of time in viola- 
tion of the ordinance of the three estates 
assembled in the year 1338 in the pres- 
ence of King Philip of Valois.’’** The ordi- 
nance here referred to had been a com- 
monplace of political theory since Vin- 
cent de la Loupe’s treatise on the admin- 
istration and offices of government? 
which first appeared in 1551. Publicists 
of the religious wars followed La Loupe 
in using this celebrated ordinance of 1338 
to define the French right of taxation. 

At a meeting of the estates-general 
held in 1338 (old style), Philip VI was 
said to have confirmed a decree of Louis 
X, conceding that no tax should be im- 
posed in France without the approval 
and concurrence of the three estates. The 
story was subsequently discredited. In 
the eighteenth century the anonymous 
author of the Maximes du droit public 
francois*4 remarked that no document 
authenticated the great event of 1338, as 
described by the chronicler Nicole Gilles. 

31 P, Igo. 


32 De magistratibus et praefecturis Francorum 
(Paris, 1557), fol. 7ov. The first Latin edition ap- 
peared in 1551, and the first French edition in 1560. 


33 Du HarLian, fol. 274r; HENNEQUIN, p. IQI; 
ComBEs, pp. 27-28; Bonin, p. 673; RAGUEAU, p. 
544; Le CARON, fol. 303r; Traité des finances, loc. cit., 
IX, 353; SULLY, loc. cit., III, 263; B.N., MS fr. 23,051, 
fol. 129Vv. 


34(6 vols.; Amsterdam, 1775), I, 103. Barbier 
attributes the work to the Abbé Claude Mey (An- 
toine Alexandre BARBIER, Dictionnaire des ouvrages 
anonymes, Olivier BarBreER, René BILLARD, and 
Paul Brutarp, eds. [3d ed.; Paris, 1875], Vol. III, 
col. 92). 


Alfred Coville finally reduced these leg- 
endary ordinances of Louis X and Philip 
VI to the issuance and reissue of the 
Charter of the Normans in 1314 and 
1338.55 Spurious though it was, this ordi- 
nance of 1338 nonetheless embodied the 
tradition of the monarchy, in the eyes of 
the sixteenth century. It would seem to 
be one of those irrevocable contracts 
which, according to Bodin, the sovereign 
passed with the ratification of a public 
body; or, in Coquille’s theory, it could be 
considered a statute promulgated by the 
estates which only the estates could abro- 
gate.*° 

It was a paradox of the French con- 
stitution that consent to taxation per- 
sisted as a tradition, without becoming a 
fundamental law. The Catholic mo- 
narchomachs, William Reynolds and 
Francois de Rosiéres, observed that the 
king did not customarily levy taxes ex- 
cept with the concurrence of the es- 
tates.37 Their colleague, Jean Boucher, 
even ranked the maxim ‘‘New taxes may 
not be imposed without the consent of 
the people’’s* among the laws common to 
all monarchies. In the politique camp, 
Jean Combes also remarked that the 
ordinance of 1338 on taxation conformed 
to the doctrine of Saint Louis and to the 
universal practice of Christendom.*? This 
ordinance might consequently have been 
assimilated to those irrevocable “laws 
of the realm” which the parlement of 
Paris distinguished from the “‘laws of the 
king.”’4° But the assimilation is not ex- 


38 Les états de Normandie (Paris, 1894), pp. 34-36. 


36 BopIn, p. 117; COQUILLE, Institution au droit 
des francois, in Giuores, II, 2 (second course of pagi- 
nation). This treatise was first published in 1608. 

37 De RosrérEs, fol. 903; REYNOLDs (Paris ed.), 
fol. 55v. 

38 Fol. 179Vv. 39 Pp. 27-28. 


4° Guillaume du Vatr, Actions et traitez oratoires, 
in CEuvres (2 vols.; Rouen, 1614), I, 137-38. 


























plicitly made either by jurists or repre- 
sentative assemblies. Except for the 
Salic law and the inalienability of the 
domain, the fundamental laws were not 
often specified. Even Francois Hotman, 
who made a detailed list of them, did not 
include consent to taxation." At the Es- 
tates of Blois in 1588 the union of church 
and state was solemnly proclaimed to be 
a law of the kingdom. Henry III and the 
deputies of the three orders swore on that 
occasion to uphold the Edict of Union of 
July 12, 1585, “and all the other funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom,’’”? but these 
latter were not otherwise defined. The 
only treatise that I have found which de- 
clares in so many words that consent to 
taxation is a fundamental law appeared 
at the end of the religious wars, and it is 
remarkable for its eccentricity. The au- 
thor was a single-tax advocate trying to 
prove that a sales tax of 10 per cent was 
the only subsidy ordained by divine law 
and by the constitution of France.‘ 

In theory, taxes were occasional and 
voluntary; in fact, they had become 
permanent and compulsory. Confronted 
by this difficulty, most publicists took 
refuge in historical considerations as to 
the origins of taxation in France. The 


4" Hotman’s list contains peculiar omissions and 
additions. He omits, for example, the union of 
church and state but includes the principle that the 
king may not pardon the death penalty except by 
consent of the parlement (Francogallia [1586 ed.], 
quoted by LEMAIRE, p. 99). 


# The clergy had previously declared that they 
recognized as fundamental laws only the édit d’union 
and “la loi salique et la protection du peuple que 
le roi jure A son sacre”: Procés-verbal du tiers état a 
Blois en 1588, in Recueil de piéces originales et authen- 
tiques concernant la tenue des élats généraux, La- 
Lourc®, fils, and DuvaL, eds. (9 vols.; Paris, Bar- 
rois l’ainé, 1789), IV, 132 (second course of pagina- 
tion). 


43 Du Crot, p. 1. The author was a lawyer in the 
parlement of Paris. He dedicated his work to Riche- 
lieu as a plan for the financial restoration of the 
kingdom. The first edition appeared in 1627. 
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right of taxation had been very clear in 
the past. As Le Caron put it, all those 
who wrote on the tailles and aides con- 
curred in the opinion that in the begin- 
ning they were imposed for the urgent 
necessity of war, by the counsel of the 
three estates and with their consent, to 
be levied as extraordinary subsidies for 
the duration of the emergency and no 
longer.*4 On this point, indeed, there was 
general agreement.*® Only when it came 
to applying the lesson to their own times 
did jurists become ambiguous. They re- 
fused to pronounce consent to taxation 
either a fundamental law or an obsolete 
custom. Antoine Fontanon, for example, 
showed how far evasiveness could go 
when he explained: “The king or prince 
may, for urgent necessity, impose tailles 
on his subjects according to the disposi- 
tions of the text noted in the margin, and 
also alienate the property of the church 
for the care, upkeep, and conservation of 
the fortifications. In truth, the consent of 
the three estates—that is, the clergy, the 
nobility, and the third estate—might 
perhaps be required for this, as is custom- 
arily done.’’* 

Radical solutions of the dilemma of 
taxation were proposed and withdrawn 
at the Estates of Blois in 1576 and 1588. 
In 1576 the clergy petitioned the king, 
in their final remonstrances, to renew the 
ordinance of Philip of Valois.47 The 

44 Fol. 303r. 


4S La Loupe, Des dignitez, magistrats et offices du 
royaume de France (Paris, 1560), fol 63r; Pas- 
QUIER, p. 82; René Cnoppin, De domanio franciae 
libri III (Paris, 1605; rst ed. appeared in 1574), p. 
358; COQuUILLE, Dialogue des miséres, loc. cit., I, 230; 
Discours des états, loc. cit., 1, 279, and Institution, 
loc. cit., Il, 7; COMBEs, p. 50; Mémoire du domaine et 
des finances de France, B.N., MS fr. 23,051, fol. 12or, 
and MS fr. 11,165, fols. 31v and 32r. 


4° La practique de masuer (Paris, 1576), p. 193. 
The reference to the Corpus juris civilis is C 1.2.7. 
47 Cahier original des plaintes, doléances et remon- 
strances de l'état ecclésiastique de France, pour pré- 
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cahier of the third estate similarly re- 
minded Henry III that ‘the tailles are 
not due you as an ordinary right and 
have been granted only in consideration 
of the emergency which existed at the 
time of their establishment. For this cause 
it [the third estate] begs you humbly, in 
view of the long continuation of their 
levy, to remove and abolish them alto- 
gether, without ever intending to re- 
establish them, except when the estates 
shall so advise ....as it was decreed at 
the estates held in the time of Louis 
Hutin and Philip of Valois.’’** The claim 
to authorize taxation thus stated was 
not pressed home by the estates. Both in 
1576 and in 1588 Henry III apparently 
had some scheme in mind for reforming 
the whole system of taxation. Both times 
the estates blocked all his attempts in 
that direction. They sacrificed their own 
authority rather than collaborate with 
the king. In 1576 the cahiers of the clergy 
and the third estate, which had demand- 
ed the abolition of permanent taxation, 
concluded lamely in favor of a reduction 
of taxes to the level under Louis XII.‘ 
The estates of 1588, in contrast to those 
of 1576, did not propose the abolition of 
permanent taxation. In fact, the clergy 
and nobility would have been content to 
return to the conditions of 1576;5° and 
the third estate, to those of the two pre- 
ceding reigns.** Only with respect to new 





senter au Roi Henri III, en l’assemblée de ses états a 
Blois, in Recueil des cahiers généraux des trois ordres 
aux états généraux, LALOURCE fils et DuvaAL, eds. (4 
vols.; Paris, Barrois l’ainé, 1789), II, 117, art. 429. 

48 Cahier du tiers état, in Recueil des cahiers géné- 
raux, II, 310-11, art. 333. 

49 Cahier du clergé, in Recueil \des cahiers géné- 
raux, II, 78, art. 238; Cahier du tiers état, loc. cit., II, 
310, art. 333. 

5° Cahier du clergé, loc. cit., III, 79, art. 218; Ca- 
hier de la noblesse, in Recueil des cahiers généraux, 
III, 161, art. 233. 

5' The third estate desired a reduction of the 
taille to the rates current under Francis II, of the 


taxes did the estates of 1588 affirm once 
more the principle of popular consent.” 
They refused, nevertheless, to put the 
principle into practice. After forcing 
Henry III to reopen the wars of religion 
they separated, without voting him the 
necessary subsidies. The third estate ad- 
mitted the need of new taxes but left 
them to the king’s discretion.‘* Thus, in 
1576 and 1588 the estates-general de- 
clined to undertake the responsibility of 
the nation’s finances. They were conse- 
quently obliged to tolerate permanent 
taxation. 

The Estates of Blois showed politique 
inspiration. Royalist writers, on the 
whole, agreed with the deputies of the 
third estate, sharing their principles and 
their dilemma. Francois Ragueau, for 
example, paraphrased the passage of the 
cahier of 1576 which we have quoted, ad- 
vocating the abolition of permanent 
taxation.s4 That was, however, an ex- 
treme stand. Other jurists did not com- 
bat permanent taxation so much as the 
arbitrary increases of the subsidies. As 
might be expected from one of the lead- 
ers of the third estate at Blois, Bodin’s 
statements on the right of taxation cor- 
respond to the remonstrance of the depu- 
ties. The République, like the cahiers of 
1576, declared that the king must have 
recourse to the estates in order to author- 
ize public contributions.** Bodin also re- 
called the declaration of the clergy that 
the tailles are not subject to prescrip- 
tion.® Yet the great politique publicist 


taillon to its level under Henry II, and of the excises 
generally to their condition at the accession of 
Charles IX (Cahier du tiers état, loc. cit., I11, 231-32, 
arts. 223-25. 

52 Cahier du clergé, loc. cit., III, 83, art. 227 bis; 
Cahier de la noblesse, loc. cit., III, 161, art. 234; 
Cahier du tiers état, loc. cit., III, 231, art. 223. 


53 Cahier du tiers état, loc. cit., UI, 231, art. 229. 


54. cad. ss P, 366. s6P, 673. 
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did not, for these reasons, propose to re- 
move all ordinary taxation. He even de- 
cried ‘the inveterate opinion,” main- 
tained by his colleagues at Blois, that 
taxes should be brought back to the 
standard of Louis XII.5’ Jurists other 
than Bodin followed the line of the Es- 
tates of Blois, asserting the principle of 
consent and winking at the contrary 
practice. Le Caron and Bernard de 
Girard, seigneur du Haillan, for example, 
denounced the perpetuation of the taille 
as a perversion of law;5* but they did not, 
like Ragueau, conclude for a restoration 
of the ordinance of 1338. 

Permanent taxation was condoned, 
rather than approved, in the reign of 
Henry III. Jurists and deputies, alike, 
condemned the perpetuation of taxes 
and celebrated the tradition of consent, 
as though to argue a return to the medie- 
val system of occasional taxation by 
grant of the estates-general. That, how- 
ever, was the monarchomach program, 
not the politique solution. In general, 
the politique leaders were attached to 
that ‘‘noblesse de robe” which Du Hail- 
lan ranked as a fourth estate? and which 
Hotman ridiculed as a “‘regnum judi- 
ciale.””’ As officers of the crown, they 
were suspicious of assemblies which 
might meddle in the government of the 
kingdom. Moreover, according to Etienne 
Pasquier, the estates-general were note- 
worthy chiefly for adding to the peo- 
ple’s burdens.” In so far as they might 
be necessary to authorize taxes, the es- 
tates limited the king most surely by 

87 P. 674. 

58 Le CARON (fol. 304v) and Du HalIrLran (fol. 
276v) use the same word, perverty, to characterize 
the undue continuance of the éai//on, an augmenta- 
tion of the taille. 

59 Fol. 1gtv. 

6e Francogallia. Translated by Robert Motes- 
worTH (London, 1738), p. 138. 

Pp, 62. 


not meeting. Permanent taxation was 
an abuse which might be tolerated, pro- 
vided that consent to taxation was not a 
fundamental law and that the taxes 
themselves were not increased. The poli- 
tiqgue thinkers who arrived at this com- 
promise did not attain to a complete 
rationalization of French politics. Rath- 
er, they left the solution to the future, 
while indicating the lines it would follow. 
For the time being, they had succeeded 
in denying the king a right to increase 
taxes by his sole prerogative, without, 
on the other hand, proscribing an indis- 
pensable source of revenue. Above all, 
the estates-general were not found to be 
an ordinary process of government in 
France. 

After the restoration of royal power 
by Henry IV the authority of the estates 
fell into abeyance. The tradition of con- 
sent to taxation faded into the back- 
ground of political theory, though it 
never disappeared entirely from view. 
Monarchomach publication came to an 
abrupt end, so that royalists had the 
last word in the long debate over the 
French constitution. The disorders of 
the League had discredited all forms of 
popular government. Having learned 
how little respect the masses of the 
people had for property, the middle 
classes welcomed a strong king. Since 
Henry IV relied on a minister who com- 
bined contempt for the estates with a 
dislike of new taxes,” there was all the 
more reason to forget a dangerous tradi- 
tion. Although Sully himself®? and some 


62 Sully observed that if a strong king convoked 
the estates it would result in the humiliation of 
the magnates and the oppression of the people. If 
the estates, on the other hand, assembled under a 
weak king, they would serve only to promote fac- 
tions. As for new taxes, Sully assured the Poitevins 
in 1604 that these only decreased the old revenues 
and alienated the people (Joc. cit., II, 236 and 557). 


63 Loc. cit., III, 103. 
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other contemporary writers® recalled 
that the estates were consulted in the 
imposition of taxes, prominent jurists of 
the time, such as Pierre Grégoire® and 
Barclay,” declared that the estates 
served only to prepare the public for 
contributions which the sovereign might 
otherwise exact by his sole prerogative. 
Pierre Cardin le Bret overlooked the es- 
tates entirely in connection with taxa- 
tion; Pierre de |'Hommeau paraphrased 
Bodin’s statement of the sovereign’s au- 
thority over property, omitting the re- 
strictions which the République put on 
the taxing power.*’? Loyseau stood out 
among publicists by his plain admission 
of change. One edition of his Traité des 
seigneuries, published in Paris in 1608, 
declared that in the opinion of “‘les plus 
retenuz politiques” the king might not 
tax except with the approval of the es- 
tates. Later and better-known editions 
of the work, on the contrary, explained 
that, except for England®? and Poland, 
“the opposite practice prevails every- 
where else, and there are no sovereign 
princes, or, for that matter, subject 
princes who have not acquired by pre- 
scription a right to levy money on the 
people, so that to my mind there can no 
longer be any doubt but that in France 
(which is at present possibly the purest 
and most perfect monarchy) our king, 


64 BOULENGER, p. 197; De GRAVELLE, pp. 98-99. 

6s De republica libri sex et viginti (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1609), p. 867. LEMAIRE (p. 128) dates the first 
edition in 1578, but Johann Friedrich JiicLer (Bey- 
trdge zur juristischen Biographie [6 vols.; Leipzig, 
1773-80], IV, 73) puts it in 1596. Both CARLYLE 
and MESNARD accept the later date. 

°° Pp. 476-77. 

67 Maximes générales du droit francois (Paris, 
1657), p. 4. The first edition appeared in 1612. The 
passage of Bop1n’s République in question is in Book 
I, chap. viii (Paris, 1577), p. 115. 

SP, 61. 


69 Le CARON explained that France formerly had 
a constitution more like England’s (fol. 2751). 


having otherwise no resources, may levy 
money without the consent of the es- 
tates, who have no share in the sover- 
eignty.’’7° 

Prescription was the solution to the 
conflict of laws on taxation. The tradi- 
tion of consent, which had not become 
a fundamental law, might be considered 
an obsolete custom. The estates had 
practically disappeared from the consti- 
tution. The king was thereby restored to 
the free exercise of his prerogative to im- 
pose new taxes as necessity might re- 
quire. Extraordinary contributions were 
only a commutation of that universal 
military service in times of danger which 
had been postulated as early as Philippe 
de Rémi, sire de Beaumanoir.™ From the 
beginning, taxation had rested upon 
these two grounds of right—the privilege 
of necessity and the consent of the 
people. Jurists of the sixteenth century 
who maintained the authority of the es- 
tates also admitted the king’s claim to 
subsidies in emergencies.” This right had 
been modified, but not rescinded, by the 
custom of consulting the estates. When 
jurists began to ignore and deny the 
authority of the estates, the king’s right 
to tax was clarified but not enlarged. 
Granted that the estates had no part in 
the government, sovereignty was still 
limited by property. Only emergencies 
could excuse an invasion of private prop- 
erty, and new taxes were still supposed 
to be occasional and temporary. 

In contrast to the extraordinary taxes 
which were authorized by necessity, the 

7°Quoted by Joannes Limnageus, Notitia regni 
franciae (Strasbourg, 1665), I, 556. 


7 Les coutumes du Beauvaisis, Arthur Auguste 
BEUGNOT, ed. (2 vols.; Paris, 1842), I, 260. 


72 REBUFFE, De fisco, in Tractatus varii, p. 61; 
La Loupe, Des dignitez de France, fol. 3v; Bonin, 
pp. 115 and 671; Le Caron, fol. 295v; REYNOLDs, 
(Paris ed.), fol. 54v; De GRAVELLE, p. 99; Grt 
GOIRE, p. 48. 
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ordinary taxes were founded directly on 
prescription. The principal objection to 
prescription derived from canon law and 
equity. The canonist Pierre Rebuffe 
denied that unjust taxes are subject to 
prescription.’ Apparently the Estates of 
Blois considered the taille an unjust 
levy, for, like the Estates of Tours in 
1484, they denied that the king might 
collect them ‘as a customary due.” 
As we have seen, Bodin echoed their 
opinion. Nonetheless, he made certain 
concessions to prescription when he 
listed the various levies and concluded: 
*«....0f which burdens and impositions 
the oldest are considered domanial, like 
the imposition foraine; the other ordi- 
nary, like the taille; the last are extraor- 
dinary, which the Latins called temerara- 
rium tributum.”’’> The arguments against 
prescription gradually lost their force. 
In contrast to Bodin, most royalist writ- 
ers under Henry III included the taille 
also in the domain. Even those who dis- 
approved the process, such as Jean Hen- 
nequin, were resigned to the fact that 
the permanent taxes had become patri- 
monial and hereditary with the crown.” 
Although several publicists admitted the 
prescription of permanent taxes, Combes 
is remarkable for defending it, but even 
he held out the forlorn hope that some 
day regular taxation might cease.”” 

73 ““Princeps qui servilia gravamina iniusta exigit 
a populo, non praescribit quia praesumitur potius ex 
timore quam ex debito. Innoc. in ca. si diligenti, de 
praescript” (De fisco, loc. cit., p. 61). 

74Jean MAssSELIN, Journal des états généraux 
tenus d Tours en 1484, Adhelm BERNIER, ed. (Paris, 
1835), pp. 388 and 438. 

75 P. 672. 

7° Pp. 52-53; Du Crot, p. 344. HENNEQUIN (p. 
191) copied a sentence out of Du Haillan to express 
his conclusion: “Car la coustume est venue que ce 
qui estoit accordé par grace est veu[devenu?] depuis 
patrimonial et hereditaire aux Rois, sans faire dis- 
tinction de guerre ou de paix’’ (Estat et succes, fol. 
274r). 


77 Pp. 52-50. 
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By the process of prescription the per- 
manent taxes were assimilated to the do- 
main. In French law the domain was a 
concept as broad as sovereignty.”* Like 
sovereignty, it consisted of essential and 
of adventitious rights. Jurists used 
Roman law to define the essential do- 
main and history to discover its adventi- 
tious extensions. ‘““Domain,”’ in the wid- 
est sense, included all the lucrative 
rights of the crown. “Prescription” 
worked in favor of the domain but never 
against it, for the property of the crown 
was inalienable. Nullum tempus occurrit 
regi.”? If, on the other hand, the royal 
fisc usurped real property and adminis- 
tered it for ten years, that property ac- 
crued to the corporeal domain.*® The 
vaster reaches of the incorporeal domain, 
to which taxes belonged, grew more 
slowly, by indeterminate prescription. Le 


78 PASTORET expressed the idea neatly: “Nous 
n’entendons pas seulement par domaine les fonds 
ou les terres du monarque, mais encore ce que pro- 
duisoient les droits attachés a la couronne” (Ordon- 
nances du Louvre, Vol. XVIII, preface. Quoted by 
Herbert HEEL, Die Terminologie der Finanzverwal- 
tung Frankreichs im 15°" Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 
1936], p. 54). 


79 The older juristic tradition seems to have al- 
lowed alienations of the domain by prescription 
(REBUFFE, De regum muneribus, loc. cit., p. 11). 
HENNEQUIN declared that the parlement of Paris 
sometimes approved prescriptive alienations of the 
domain (p. 4). The doctrine of imprescriptibility 
tended, however, to prevail. Philibert BovER (Jn- 
struction pour le fait des finances [Paris, 1583], fol. 
g) stated that the domain is not subject to prescrip- 
tion according to the edict of Fontainbleau, of Sep- 
tember 1539. BopIN (p. 179) accepted the principle 
unreservedly, and Le BRET gave it even greater em- 
phasis (p. 97). 


8° Ordinance of Moulins, February 1566, art. 2: 
“Le domaine de nostre couronne est entendu celui 
qui est expressément consacré, uni et incorporé a 
nostre couronne, ou qui a esté tenu et administré 
par nos receveurs et officiers par |’espace de dix ans, 
et est entré en ligne de compte” (Recueil général des 
anciennes lois frangaises. ISAMBERT, DEcRusy, and 
TAILLANDIER, eds. [28 vols.; Paris, 1823-33], XIV, 
Part I, 186). The rest of the ordinance makes clear 
that it is speaking of the corporeal domain. 
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Caron described how the feudal dues, 
which had originally been free gifts, had 
become obligatory and domanial in the 
course of time.** As Grégoire complacent- 
ly expressed it, the fisc would gradually 
gather new revenues, whether instituted 
by royal decree or by grant of the es- 
tates.*? 

The monarchy thus came out of the re- 
ligious wars with an independent but 
limited right to tax. Whether the tax was 
occasional or permanent, the king had, 
by domanial right or prerogative, a suf- 
ficient title to its levy without the inter- 
vention of the estates. Such was the in- 
tention of the jurists of the reign of 
Henry III, if we have interpreted them 
rightly, and such the solution arrived at 
after the royalist victory under Henry 
IV. The king had no right, however, to 
perpetuate occasional taxes and thus in- 
crease his revenues by increasing the bur- 
den of permanent taxation. Necessity 
and prescription were the only valid 
grounds of taxation, and neither was in- 
definitely extensible. By definition “‘pre- 
scription” operated only in conditions 
of stability, so that the crown could hard- 
ly acquire a prescriptive title to a levy 
unless it was fixed at a certain rate or 
amount. As for increments of taxation, 
they could be authorized only on the 
plea of necessity. Of this necessity, more- 
over, the king was never the sole judge. 
The “sovereign”? courts were the cham- 
pions of popular liberty throughout the 
ancien régime. Under a weak ruler, like 
Henry III, every new tax became a ques- 
tion of conscience between the king and 
his officers. The controversy turned on 
the casuistry of the constitution. The 
courts acknowledged the king’s pre- 
rogative, and the king recognized the 
people’s rights. Embittered disputes, 


§t Fol. 296v. ?P. 42. 


nevertheless, arose concerning the justice 
and opportunity of particular measures. 
To overcome resistance to his edicts, the 
king had finally only one recourse, the 
lit de justice; and the courts usually ap- 
plied themselves to circumventing legis- 
lation which had been forced upon them 
in this way. If the establishment of a new 
tax was questionable, its perpetuation 
was indefensible, for by definition there 
could not be a perpetual emergency. The 
continuance of an extraordinary tax be- 
yond the occasion of its imposition was 
an act of violence. 

Violence was the antithesis of the 
legitimate monarchy and yet it had a 
place in politique theory. The politique 
leaders were positivist and conservative. 
Since they did not propose to reform the 
existing order, but rather to preserve it, 
positive right, instead of natural law, was 
the norm of their thinking. History was 
the definition of positive right, and they 
revered antiquity as the assurance of sta- 
bility. History, however, showed change 
as well as continuity. The royalist writ- 
ers were too conservative to approve of 
change and too positivist to deny it. 
Change was a stumbling block, for, if tra- 
dition is the rule of right government, 
innovation is a presumption of disorder. 
Jurists recognized the difficulty and 
frankly admitted that states had origi- 
nated in violence and usurpation as well 
as by election and consent.*’ Paradoxi- 
cally enough, they maintained that sov- 
ereignty was imprescriptible but that 
prescription could legalize a usurpation 
of the crown.*4 Even the French consti- 


83 LOYSEAU, p. 1; BOpDIN, pp. 50 and 369; Le 
’ if ’ | 3 9 
CARON, fols. 3v, 5v, 25r, and 25v. 


84 BopIN, p. 220; LoYSEAU, p. 42. Barclay held 
that the people must ratify any transfer of sover- 
eignty, but he recognized a “‘tacitus et diurnus con- 
sensus qui legem imitatur et pro lege custoditur” (p. 
112). 
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tution showed marks of violence. The 
Francogallia sought to make a case out 
of the variations which had occurred in 
the course of a more than millenary 
monarchy. Hotman’s opponents were ap- 
parently influenced by the demonstra- 
tion, for they described the decline of 
popular liberty as he did,*’ and even con- 
cluded with him that Louis XI had al- 
tered the character of the French mon- 
archy.” History complicated the defini- 
tion of the constitution; but if we may 
impute conclusions to these past think- 
ers, we may say that France was a pure 
monarchy which had been modified by 
the previous admixture of other forms of 
government.*? As Du Haillan said of his 
book in a dedication he wrote for Henry 
IIT: “The third book, Sire, will show you 
of how many kinds of government this 
kingdom is composed, although it is, in- 
deed, a pure absolute and royal mon- 
archy.’’** 


8s Politique writers agreed that the authority of 
the estates had originally been very great and had 
recently declined (PASQUTER, p. 81; Le CARON, fols. 
8r, 127, 273r, and 310r; LOYSEAU, p. 29). 


86 CoquiLLe, L’ histoire du pais et duché de Niver- 
nois (quoted by Limnaeus, I, 234): “Le Roy Francois 
I disoit que le Roy Loys XI avoit mis les Roys de 
France hors de page, pource qu’il avoit abaissé |’au- 
torité des princes et aboli le pouvoir des Estats es- 
quels les nouveaux subsides devoient estre accordés 
et n’avoit le Roy droict de les imposer autrement.”’ 
Boprn in his journal of the estates of 1576 made the 
same remark about Louis XI (Receuil de tout ce qui 
s’est negocié en la compagnie du tiers-état, in Des états 
généraux et autres assemblées nationales, Charles 
Joseph MAYER, ed. [18 vols.; The Hague and Paris, 
1789], XIII, 279). 


87Qn the proposition that France was a pure 
monarchy there was general agreement among 
royalists (BopIN, République, p. 222; Le Caron, 
fol. 295r; CoquiLLE, Discours des états, loc. cit., I, 
276; BARCLAY, pp. 3-4; LoysEAu [1608], p. 44). 


88 Estat et succez, dedication, unpaginated. Al- 
though he otherwise described France as a pure 
monarchy, Le CARON also spoke of “‘l’estat de 
France, qui est en monarchie, combien qu’elle soit 
temperée et meslée des deux autres formes de Re- 
publique”’ (fol. 241v). 





PHILIP DUR 


France was a pure monarchy, but 
with qualifications. These qualifications 
derived from a tradition whose validity 
was somewhat obscure. The ambiguity 
which we have found in French publicists 
of the religious wars has its reason. If all 
the fundamental laws of the monarchy 
had been precisely defined, there would 
have been no room for adaptation. A 
measure of undefined authority was the 
leaven of the constitution. Modern con- 
stitutions often provide specifically for 
their own amendment. We are accus- 
tomed to regarding law as the expression 
of will and are therefore not embarrassed 
by the vagaries of legislation. Although 
the French jurists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are famous for having evolved the 
modern conception of legislative power, 
they were, at the same time, attached to 
the medieval theory that law is the ex- 
pression of reason attested by long usage. 
Because poltiique writers stressed usage 
more than reason, they were at pains to 
prove the antiquity of the laws. Force 
alone could not make law, unless it was 
confirmed by custom.*? With his habit- 
ual boldness Bodin almost apologized for 
coups d’état that promoted the public 
interest.°° Most of his contemporaries, 
however, avoided any airing of these 
arcana of the republic. It was clear to 
their minds that tradition, not raison 
d'état, was the norm of right government. 
Until the end the ancien régime was thus 


89 Du HAILLAN admitted that the Salic law might 
have been invented in 1314, but he explained that it 
had since been ratified by custom in France (Estat et 
succes [1609 ed.], fols. 192r-193V.). 


9° “Et ne faut pas appeller tyrannie les meurtres, 
banissemens, saisies, executions, ou exploits d’armes 
qui se font au changement des Republiques ou re- 
stablissement d’icelles: car il ne se fist jamais et ne 
se peut faire autrement quand le changement est 
violent” (République, p. 216). Boprn further argued 
that magistrates may obey an unjust edict of the 
prince, if public utility excuses the injustice (ibid., 
Pp. 309). 
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dominated by tradition. Because he had 
once taxed only with the consent of the 
estates, the king never obtained an un- 
contested right to tax without them. A 
remonstrance of the cour des aides in 
1770 indicates how the memory of an- 
cient liberties affected the practice of 
absolutism: 

Property is an essential right of any people 
which has not been enslaved. Taxes are neces- 
sary, and, nevertheless, they constitute an 
abrogation of this right. But originally taxes 
were imposed only with the consent of the 
people, given in assemblies of the Estates. Be- 
cause these assemblies no longer meet, the con- 
dition of the people has not thereby been al- 
tered. Their rights are as imprescriptible as 
those of the sovereign. His domains may grow, 
the boundaries of his empire may be advanced, 
but he will never, therefore, imagine that he can 
number the property of his subjects among his 
conquests. Since the people can no longer make 
themselves heard through their representatives, 
your courts of law, Sire, must fulfil this impor- 
tant function. Erected so as to render to your 
subjects the justice which you owe them, they 
also serve the purpose of advising you of offenses 
to their rights, or to the laws of your crown. As 
the interests of the sovereign and the nation are 
the same if well understood, they must on every 
occasion combat those who would abuse your 
authority. 

The great constitutional debate of the 
religious wars had established that the 
French monarchy was limited and de- 
fined by fundamental laws. Being a nat- 
ural right, private property was guaran- 
teed by fundamental law. Sovereignty, 
on the other hand, was a conventional 
institution and, as such, subordinate 
to property. Taxation, therefore, was an 
invasion of natural rights almost as para- 
doxical as slavery. The traditional 
grounds of taxation were necessity and 
consent. According to ancient custom, 
the king required contributions of his 
subjects only in times of emergency, and, 
furthermore, these contributions were 


Mey, Maximes du droit public, I, 144-45. 


authorized by the representatives of the 
three estates. This custom had been con- 
firmed in France by the solemn com- 
pacts of Louis X and Philip VI. Never- 
theless, consent to taxation had not be- 
come a fundamental law. On the con- 
trary, the estates had fallen into disuse, 
and taxes had passed from being occa- 
sional grants to being regular dues. This 
was the constitutional variation that 
caused royalist jurists the most difficulty. 
Although they avoided any clear-cut 
solution of the problem, they did finally 
come to the conclusion that the king 
might levy taxes without the concurrence 
of the estates, in so far as necesssity de- 
manded or prescription allowed. In the 
last analysis, France was a pure mon- 
archy in which the estates had no share 
of the sovereignty. But it was also a 
“legitimate” monarchy in which the 
people’s liberties were upheld by the 
laws. In default of the estates there was 
no mediator between sovereignty and 
property. The king might impose a new 
tax to meet a particular emergency, and 
he might also continue the old taxes; but 
he had no authority to increase taxes 
permanently. However, an increase of 
permanent taxation was the constant 
need of the treasury. Because the mon- 
archy never obtained the elastic right 
to tax which governments enjoy as 
a matter of course today, budgetary 
deficits were always a plague of the 
ancien régime. In order to make up the 
deficit, the kings of France of the ancien 
régime had recourse to every legal strate- 
gem and to half-hearted illegality be- 
sides. When bankruptcy could no longer 
be staved off, tradition imposed itself 
once more; and, rather than be a ty- 
rant, Louis XVI convoked the estates- 
general in 1789. 
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RHODE ISLAND IN BRITISH STRATEGY, 1780-1781 


WILLIAM B. WILLCOX 


E role of sea power in the Amer- 
ican Revolution has been increas- 
ingly emphasized in the last half- 

century. It is as clear today as it was at 
the time that the campaigns in North 
America, from the French declaration of 
war to the capitulation at Yorktown, 
were always dependent on naval support 
—that they were essentially, in other 
words, combined operations. This fact 
suggests a question to which the answer 
is not clear and which deserves more 
attention than it has had. Why were 
the British, particularly in the last 
crucial phase of the war, so inferior to 
the French and Americans in their 
handling of such operations? 

They should have had a distinct ad- 
vantage. The Americans were complete 
amateurs at co-ordinating land and sea 
power. The French were thoroughly ex- 
perienced and at times formidable (as 
Byng had found to his cost), but their 
record as a whole was scarcely brilliant. 
The British, on the contrary, were past 
masters of the art. They had proved their 
mastery in earlier wars at Louisburg and 
Quebec; in the Revolution their skill on 
the offensive appeared in the capture of 
Charleston and on the defensive in the 
siege of Gibraltar. Yet from the close of 
the Charleston campaign until the end of 
the war they did not once achieve major 
success in North America through com- 
bined operations. Their old skill deserted 
them, and the reasons are worth examin- 
ing. The debacle at Yorktown was not 
only the last and greatest in a series of 
failures. It was also, to a large degree, the 
result of those failures. 


For thirteen months, from July 1780 
to August 1781, the French were es- 
tablished at Newport, Rhode Island. 
This base was the key to their naval 
position in North America and was a 
continuous impediment to British strat- 
egy. It had for eleven months a formi- 
dable garrison of five thousand regulars 
under Rochambeau, who might be re- 
inforced by American militia as occasion 
demanded. The army in itself was not a 
major offensive threat: in a period when 
espionage made secrecy almost impos- 
sible, the troops could not move overland 
against their recurrent objective, New 
York, without the British having ample 
warning. But seven French ships of the 
line were in Newport harbor, and these 
were quite another matter. 

Narragansett Bay was singularly diffi- 
cult to blockade, and a squadron based 
there was consequently a_ perpetual 
menace to British communications.’ As 
soon as the focus of war shifted to the 
Carolinas, in the spring of 1780, the sea 
route from New York to the south be- 
came important for the British. Its im- 
portance grew when they established 
themselves in the Chesapeake in the 
autumn of that year. As they committed 
themselves increasingly thereafter to 

voperations in Virginia, the danger of 
their position became more evident. It 


™ This was clear, at the time, to one of the few 
British admirals who knew his business. See Rod- 
ney’s letter to Sandwich, Nov. 15, 1780, G. R. 
BaRNES and J. H. OWEN (eds.), The private papers 
of John, Earl of Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, 
1771-1782 (4 vols.; [London], 1932-38; ‘Publica- 
tions of the Navy Records Society,” Vols. LXIX, 
LXXI, LXXV, and LXXVIID), ITI (1936), 262-63. 
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was acute in the spring of 1781, when a 
British army at Portsmouth was almost 
destroyed by a combined operation of 
the enemy. It reappeared in the follow- 
ing August, when the French squadron 
sailed to join De Grasse in the Chesa- 
peake, and carried with it the siege train 
that sealed the doom of Cornwallis. 
That squadron, small as it was, played a 
developing role in the frustration of 
British strategy. 

During most of the thirteen-month 
period the British had a slight superior- 
ity in ships of the line, and during part 
of it an overwhelming one. For two 
crucial months their available land 
force was equally overwhelming. Why, 
then, did they fail either to reduce Rhode 
Island by storm or to neutralize it effec- 
tively by blockade? Part of the answer 
lies in friction between army and navy, 
from the top down; and another part in 
errors of the high command. Psycho- 
logical strains impeded the military 
effort and contributed, as directly as 
British blunders or French sea power, to 
the final result. 

The intervention of France in 1778 
had diverted British strength to other 
theaters of war, and it had thereby in- 
creased the odds against British arms in 
America. It had also increased the im- 
portance of co-operation between the 
two services. If they had had a great 
preponderance of force over their ene- 
mies, even uncombined operations might 
have succeeded, as the American attack 
on Santiago succeeded in 1898. But the 
British had no such preponderance in the 
campaigns of 1780-81. Their chances, 
therefore, depended on the closest co- 
operation, at just the time when this was 
giving place to antagonism. 

One of the roots of antagonism was 
avarice—a wrangle over prize money. 
The captures made at Charleston in the 
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spring of 1780 were made by both serv- 
ices, and each claimed the lion’s share of 
the reward. The men were supported by 
their officers until the quarrel extended 
from the ranks to the commanders-in- 
chief, and even to the cabinet in London. 
The more prizes came in from later 
operations, the more bitterly the battle 
raged; even an appeal to royal arbitra- 
tion brought no truce. “I am sorry to 
observe there’s no harmony between the 
sea and land,” wrote a harried general in 
May 178r. “I wish to God all prizes were 
immediately destroyed.’” 

Antagonism also grew from the short- 
ages ashore and afloat. Each service 
wanted what the other was powerless to 
give. The navy clamored for soldiers with 
which to fill vacancies in the ships, 
undermanned at best and often depopu- 
lated by sickness. But there were never 
soldiers enough for the work to be done 
on land, let alone at sea. The army 


2 Major-General Alexander Leslie to Lieuten- 
ant-General Clinton, May 29, 1781, Sir Henry 
Clinton papers, Clements Library, University of 
Michigan (cited hereafter as ‘“‘CP’’). See also the 
following: Lord George Germain (secretary of state 
for the colonies) to Clinton, Aug. 3, 1780 and May 
2, 1781; Brigadier-General Benedict Arnold to 
Captain Thomas Symonds, Feb. 5, and Clinton to 
Germain, July 18, 1781, CP. Further material is in 
{Henry CLinton,] Memorandums, &c. &c. respecting 
the unprecedented treatment which the army have met 
with respecting plunder taken after a siege, and of 
which plunder the navy serving with the army divided 
their more than ample share, now fourteen years since 
(London, 1794), esp. pp. 1-26. The Clinton papers 
are the principal source for this study. They are 
filed chronologically, not in numbered volumes, and 
the writer and date are therefore the only reference. 
Where a paper can be dated approximately, it is 
filed at the end of either a month or a year. Numer- 
ous papers cannot be dated at all and are kept in 
separate containers; I cite these as uncatalogued. I 
have modernized spelling and punctuation through- 
out, but italics are always as in the original. 


3 Vice-admiral Arbuthnot to Clinton, Aug. 3 and 
Admiral Rodney to Clinton, Nov. 4, 1780; Clinton 
to Arbuthnot, Apr. 30, Clinton to Rear-Admiral 
Graves, Aug. 29 and 31, Graves to Clinton, Aug. 
30 and 31, Clinton to Graves and Graves to Clinton, 
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clamored, in turn, for frigates to carry 
dispatches between New York, the 
Chesapeake, and the Carolinas, when 
the navy had not enough frigates for its 
own minimum needs.‘ Hence each side 
refused the requests of the other, and 
refusals generated friction. 

These irritations were minor matters 
compared with the disagreement be- 
tween the commanders-in-chief. During 
the whole period the army was under 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, 
K.B.; during most of it the naval chief 
was Vice-admiral Marriot Arbuthnot. 
On the collaboration of these two rested 
the success or failure of British arms. 
The most important result of the at- 
tempt on Rhode Island in 1780 was not 
that it failed but that it destroyed that 
collaboration beyond hope of repair; it 
Oct. 6, 7, and 8, Rear-Admiral Hood to Clinton, 
Nov. 2, Clinton to Hood, Nov. 5 and 7, 1781, CP. 
See also Arbuthnot to Germain, Aug. 27, 1780, Ger- 
main papers (Clements Library), Vol. XII. These 
papers are arranged chronologically in numbered 
but unpaginated volumes. They have been cata- 
logued by the Historical Manuscripts Commission: 
Ninth report, appendix, Part ITI (London, 1884), 
which is of little value, and Report on the manuscripts 
of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, of Drayton House, North- 
hamptonshire (2 vols.; London, 1904-10), which I 
cite where the relevant part of the document is 
printed verbatim. Further material is in [Henry 
CLINTON,] A narrative of Sir Henry Clinton’s co- 
operations with Sir Peter Parker, on the attack of Sul- 
livan’s Island, in South Carolina, in the year 1776, 
and with Vice-admiral Arbuthnot, in an intended at- 
tempt against the French armament at Rhode-Island, 
in 1780 [4th issue; New York, 1781], pp. 32 and 34-35. 
This rare pamphlet (cited hereafter as “Narrative of 
co-operations’”’) is the principal printed source for 
the British design against Newport in 1780; it con- 
tains extracts from the Clinton-Arbuthnot corre- 
spondence between July 15 and Aug. 3, 1780. Four 
copies, with Clinton’s marginal notes, are among his 
papers. 

4 Clinton to Arbuthnot, Apr. 11, and Arbuthnot 
to Clinton, Apr. 12, 1781, CP; Benjamin F. STrE- 
VENS (ed.), The campaign in Virginia, 1781: an exact 
reprint of six rare pamphlets on the Clinton-Corn- 
wallis controversy, .... (2 vols.; London, 1888; cited 


hereafter as “Clinton-Cornwallis controversy’’), I, 
315 and n. 5, 331 and n. 4, and 406. 
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thereby paralyzed combined operations 
until July of the following year. By then 
the harm had been done, and the York- 
town campaign had opened. 

Friction between the two men was 
largely a result of their personalities. 
Clinton was by no means an incompe- 
tent general. He had served in America 
since the beginning of the Revolution, 
and had behind him a sound record 
as second in command under Sir William 
Howe until 1778, and then as com- 
mander-in-chief. He lacked the dash 
of Cornwallis and the tactical brilliance, 
but he had more strategic sense. He was 
intensely aware, as Cornwallis was not, 
that the army depended for its existence 
on the navy; and he was correspondingly 
worried by a threat to his communica- 
tions, such as that of the French at 
Newport. His reaction to danger was a 
prompt attack where possible; one of his 
favorite phrases was “coup de main.” 
But a coup depends, among other things, 
upon the closest co-ordination between 
army and navy commanders; and one 
side of Clinton’s character made such 
co-ordination difficult. He was almost 
unbelievably sensitive. His surface ve- 
neer was polished, but underneath it he 
had no more skin than Rousseau. He was 
constantly on the watch for disloyalty in 
his subordinates and malice in his col- 
leagues, and he countered their supposed 
designs with intrigues of his own. Only 
an admiral who had outstanding integ- 
rity or consummate finesse could have 
worked harmoniously with him. 

Arbuthnot had neither. His long and 
undistinguished career had reached its 
climax in 1779, when he had raised his 
flag as commander of the North Amer- 
ican station. By the time the French 
arrived, he was nearing seventy and was 
in poor health, with little trace of the 
brutal and domineering nature some- 
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times ascribed to him.’ He lacked the 
force to be actively disagreeable, and 
strain or friction only made him queru- 
lous. He normally avoided exerting him- 
self, but at times he could act with sur- 


"prising energy; his mood, ideas, and con- 


duct were equally unpredictable except 
in one respect. At all times he avoided 
responsibility, with the skill of a timid 
bureaucrat. Hence the initiative was left 
to Clinton—or to the French. If Sir 


: Henry tried to take it, he was likely to 


run against a caution in his colleague 
that verged on inertia. Arbuthnot was 
alienated, in turn, by Clinton’s stress on 
the minutiae of his bewildering assort- 
ment of plans. Both, as human beings, 
were petty men, and neither was able to 
understand the pettiness in the other. 
‘hey were probably fated to be at 
loggerheads sooner or later. 

For the first year all went reasonably 
well between them. Clinton evacuated 
Rhode Island on Arbuthnot’s advice in 
October 1779, but neither the French 
nor the Americans benefited immediately 
from this withdrawal. It helped the 
British, on the other hand, to concen- 
trate their strength for the great gamble 
of the southern campaign. In December, 
Clinton and Arbuthnot sailed from New 
York for Charleston, and six months 
later the city and its large garrison were 
in their hands. It was a brilliant victory 
and a dark hour for the American cause. 
Two years of the French alliance had 
brought no military aid except a fleet 
that appeared annually, maneuvered 
off the coast, and disappeared again 
without achieving tangible success. The 
initiative was in the hands of the 
British, and they were using it to good 
effect. 


5 See the conclusion of the article on him in The 
dictionary of national biography. 


The operations before Charleston had 
involved close collaboration between the 
services and between their chiefs.° But 
the pacification of South Carolina 
brought disagreement. The two com- 
manders were empowered to regulate 
civil affairs by a royal commission, 
similar to that of the Howe brothers.’ 
They were to negotiate peace and to re- 
establish royal authority in territories 
restored to the crown. In the absence of 
one commissioner the other was author- 
ized to act alone except on major ques- 
tions of policy; when the two were to- 
gether and differed, no action was pos- 
sible. They differed on many counts, and 
within a fortnight of the surrender 
Clinton was threatening to resign unless 
he were made sole commissioner.® 

He still had some respect for Arbuth- 
not but thought that the latter was dom- 
inated by subordinates. “Your admiral 
was, I believe, a good seaman and a 
very honest man,” he wrote in May. 
“But he grows old, and is guided by 
people that have not half his judgment 
and no part of his honesty—in short an 
animal of a secretary... . . [He] now 
seems to dissent, owing to this animal.’’? 


6 At least if their dispatches and correspondence 
are to be believed. See William M. James, The British 
Navy in adversity: a study of the war of American in- 
dependence (New York, 1926), p. 229; Benjamin F. 
STEVENS (ed.), Facsimiles of manuscripts in Euro- 
pean archives relating to America, 1773-1783 (25 
vols.; London, 1889-98), Vol. X, No. 1037. 


7For the background of this commission, see 
Troyer S. ANDERSON, The command of the Howe 
brothers during the American Revolution (New York 
and London, 1936), pp. 149-53, 159-60, and 167-68. 


§Clinton [to William Eden], May 30, and to 
Germain, June 2, 1780, CP. 


9Clinton to Major-General Phillips, May 25, 
1780. The secretary was William Green, who years 
later wrote an account of his experiences, unreliable 
for facts but interesting for its characterizations: 
Henry S. FRASER (ed.), ‘““The memoranda of William 
Green, secretary to Vice-admiral Marriot Arbuth- 
not, in the American Revolution,” Rhode Island 
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A few days later he was complaining of a 
naval captain who he thought was stir- 
ring up trouble. “So far from trying to 
keep things well between the admiral 
and I, he blew the coals, and even left a 
bellows to blow them after he sailed.’”*° 
Whatever the truth of these ideas, the 
fact that Clinton held them was a danger 
sign; his patience with his colleague was 
sorely tried. The admiral’s patience was 
wearing equally thin. “So many circum- 
stances occur. . . . that keep my com- 
mand of temper so continually upon the 
stretch,” he complained at the end of the 
month, ‘“‘that I am apprehensive I shall 
not be able much longer to possess phi- 
losophy sufficient.”"" The next two 
months were to strip both men of their 
philosophy. 

As soon as they returned to New York 
in June 1780, Sir Henry had word that 
the French at last meant business. A 
fleet and army were coming to Rhode 
Island, with Canada as their ultimate 
objective. This intelligence came from 
Benedict Arnold, still in the American 
army but already intent on betraying 
it. The French naval commander, the 


Historical Society collections, XVII (1924), 54-64, 
go-104, and 126-40; XVIII (1925), 112-28 and 154 
60. The memoranda imply, despite some contradic- 
tions, that Arbuthnot was under his secretary’s in- 
fluence. For light on Green’s misuse of his position, 
see John K. LAuGHTOoN (ed.), Letiers and papers of 
Charles, Lord Barham 1758-1813 (3 vols. 
[London], 1907-11; “Publications of the Navy Rec- 
ords Society,” Vols. XXXII, XXXVIII, and 
XXXITX), I, 80-81 and 83. 


1° Clinton [to Eden], May 30, 1780, CP. The 
officer was almost unquestionably Captain Sir 
Andrew Hamond of the “Roebuck”; the bellows 
was presumably Green. 


™ Arbuthnot to Germain, May 31, 1780, Germain 
papers, Vol. XII. 


™2 Carl VAN DoreEN, Secret history of the American 
Revolution (New York, 1941), pp. 260-70, 362, and 
459-05. See also Clinton’s three-volume manuscript 
history among his papers, ‘‘An historical detail of 
seven years campaigns in North America from 1775 
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Chevalier de Ternay, was supposed to 
have seven or eight ships of the line. A 
British squadron of six of the line, under 
Rear-Admiral Graves, was racing him 
across the Atlantic; Graves was expect- 
ed first because his ships were coppered. 
If Graves joined Arbuthnot before the 
French landed, the British would have 
a great initial advantage. The enemy 
ships would be outnumbered ten to 
seven. The French troops, worn by the 
long voyage, would not have had time to 
man the old fortifications or build new 
ones. American reinforcements would 
not yet have assembled, because no one 
knew until the last moment precisely 
when or where the French would land. 
On this basis Clinton concerted his plans. 

He first asked Arbuthnot for the use of 
enough transports to carry six thousand 
men, the largest force he could spare 
from New York. (Transports had been 
under naval control since the days of 
Lord Howe’s command.) By June 22 the 
troops were ready. On July 7 the French 
fleet was reported off Virginia."} Neither 
Clinton nor Arbuthnot seems to have 
paid much attention to this report. Sir 
Henry, in particular, was convinced that 
he had more time than he actually 
had—a mistake which he repeated a 
year later, with more fatal results. But 
Arbuthnot was taking no chances. He 
had been expecting Graves’s squadron 
since the end. of June and had made 
preparations to refit it at Sandy Hook, 
outside the bar, in order to expedite 
departure for Rhode Island. 

Graves finally arrived on July 13. He 
was subsequently accused of having 
delayed en route, but in fact he had made 


to 1782,” etc. (cited hereafter as “‘Historical detail”), 
i ee 


'3 Clinton to unknown, Sept. 4, 1780, CP; STE- 
VENS, Facsimiles, Vol. VII, No. 730; JAMES, p. 233. 
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one of the fastest crossings on record; 
delay had been imposed on him at Ply- 
mouth by factors outside his control."4 
Worse than his lateness was the fact 
that he arrived with seven hundred 
sick. Arbuthnot rose to the crisis. The 
sick were replaced by volunteers from 
New York, and the ships were refitted 
after almost two months at sea—all 
within six days. The combined fleet 
sailed on the 19th and was off Newport 
on the 23rd." The fact that it was not in 
time was no reflection on Arbuthnot’s 
energy. 

Clinton had meanwhile submitted to 
him two plans of operation. The first 
was for a coup de main, in case the French 
were newly landed. The navy would 
play a subordinate part: the ships of the 
line would blockade Ternay in harbor, 
presumably by taking station off the 
Rhode Island Passage, while frigates 
convoyed the transports into the Sakon- 
net River and covered the landing of 
five thousand men. Once these troops 
had dispersed the enemy’s army, Ter- 
nay’s ships could be destroyed by a 
joint attack from land and sea. The 
second plan, in case the enemy were 
firmly established, demanded more of 
the navy. It was also just the attack 
that Ternay expected and felt himself 
powerless to avert.” The whole fleet, 


™4W. Graves, Two letters from W. Graves, Esq; 
respecting the conduct of Rear Admiral Thomas 
Graves, in North America, during his accidental com- 
mand there for four months in 1781 [4th issue; Lon- 
don, 1783], pp. 3-4; Sandwich papers, III, 239-40, 
269, and 270. 


™sAn enclosure in Arbuthnot’s hand entitled 
“Extract from the ship’s journal” in Arbuthnot to 
Germain, Oct. 29, 1780, Germain papers, Vol. 
XIII. See also Arbuthnot to Germain, Aug. 27, 
1780, ibid., Vol. XII, and Stopford-Sackville MSS., 
II, 169. 

Louis Edouard CHEVALIER, Histoire de la 


marine francaise pendant la guerre de l’indépendance 
américaine (Paris, 1877), p. 200 n. 1. 
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with transports, would pass through 
Narragansett Passage and around the 
north end of Conanicut Island. The 
fleet would then anchor north of the 
French, between Conanicut and Rhode 
Island, and cover Clinton’s landing on 
the Rhode Island‘ coast above Newport. 
“Tf either of these succeeds, perhaps it 
will be the shortest way of putting an 
end to the Canada expedition, and 
probably to the war.’ If both his pro- 
posals were inacceptable, Sir Henry 
added, they might try a diversionary 
attack on New London—a foreshadow- 
ing of Arnold’s raid fourteen months 
later."? Clinton had a besetting fondness 
for what he called “desultory opera- 
tions,” which dispersed his strength at 
moments when he could ill afford it. 

He was thoroughly familiar with the 
terrain of Rhode Island as a result of the 
operations there between 1776 and 1779. 
Arbuthnot was not. The admiral used 
this ignorance to excuse himself for 
having no plans, although it did not pre- 
vent his disapproving those of his col- 
league. His reply was an odd blend of 
bravado and caution. In one breath he 
assured Sir Henry that, if the French 
tried to reach Newport with an inferior 
squadron, “I think they cannot escape 
me.”’ In the next he insisted on waiting 
until he could make up his mind: “Pre- 
vious to a movement we must find out 
the enemy and endeavour to come at 
their designs, and then I shall be ready 
to co-operate with your excellency to the 
best of my judgment.” Clinton’s margin- 
al note raises a pertinent question: 
“He found them [off Virginia] the 5th. 
Why did he lose sight of them after- 
wards?” But Sir Henry kept his annoy- 
ance to himself. He expressed confidence 
in Arbuthnot’s prowess and assured him 


17 Narrative of co-operations, pp. 21-22. 
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of the obvious, that plans were condi- 
tioned on the French having landed and 
on a reconnaissance of their position." 

Both men reckoned without their 
host. The enemy had landed already, 
in fact, and were strengthening their 
position while these letters were being 
exchanged. Word of their arrival did not 
reach New York until the 18th. Clinton 
forwarded it to the admiral. Arbuthnot, 
who was about to sail, urged him to em- 
bark the troops, go to Huntington Bay 
on the north shore of Long Island, and 
there await the results of naval recon- 
naissance.*® 

The British had already lost their 
first opportunity, that of destroying 
the French at sea. Whether they 
would have a second depended on 
the speed with which they could act. 
Speed was imposed on them partly by 
the situation of New York, partly by 
developments at Newport. Threatening 
a base was a game at which two could 
play. The danger to New York was no 
less real because it did not materialize; 
reinforcements from France were ex- 
pected, and the French fleet, under De 
Guichen, might arrive at any moment 
from the West Indies. With this pros- 
pect before them, Washington and 
Rochambeau were busy with plans for a 
combined operation of their own. The 
plans were dreams while Arbuthnot was 
superior to Ternay, as both sides real- 
ized. But naval superiority was at the 
mercy of accident, by which the dream 
might come true overnight—as it did 
a year later, when De Grasse achieved 
in the Chesapeake what De Guichen 
failed to do at New York. The only way 
for Clinton and Arbuthnot to minimize 
this danger was to act fast. Speed was 

8 Tbid., pp. 23-24, and Clinton’s manuscript 
note in one copy. 


19 Narrative of co-operations, pp. 24-25. 
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also necessary because of the situation 
at Rhode Island, where each passing day 
increased the difficulties by increasing 
enemy strength. The British thus had 
freedom of action in space but not in 
time. 

Their success would depend on how 
quickly they could do two things: one, 
to get the army within striking dis- 
tance; the other, to get news of the 
French force and dispositions. These 
two factors are the constants in a be- 
wildering series of moves that occupied 
the next four weeks. When the last move 
had been made, the opportunity was 
gone and the commanders were at log- 
gerheads. 

Clinton embarked the troops as Ar- 
buthnot had suggested, only to find 
that the admiral had used the transports 
for watering his fleet. By the time fresh 
water had been secured, Hell Gate was 
impassable because of head winds. Sir 
Henry realized that his chance of a coup 
de main was fading. He was faced instead 
with a prospective siege, for which he 
nad neither the troops nor the artillery. 
But he received an oral message from 
Arbuthnot that nothing short of a hur- 
ricane would prevent naval support, and 
with this assurance he went on with his 
plan in the hope that some last-minute 
stroke of fortune would make it pos- 
sible. 

On July 23 Arbuthnot wrote that he 
must expect opposition because the 
French were fortifying Brenton’s Neck. 
Their squadron, however, had been 
identified as only seven of the line and 
four frigates, a force which the admiral 
promised to contain with his line while 
his frigates covered Clinton’s landing. 
This was quite beside the point. Sir 
Henry’s first plan was now impossible; 
his second depended on knowing how 
strong the French were ashore and to 
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A PLAN OF THE FRENCH NAVAL Dispositions AT NEWPORT, UNDATED BUT PATENTLY MADE 
IN THE LATTER HALF OF JULY 1780, PRESUMABLY BY A BRITISH SPY 
IN RHODE ISLAND. CLINTON PAPERS 
The note reads: 
5500 troops Embarked and some | ?| 
2000 about So many Sick, or at 
most not above 4000 Fighting men 
Tonnama [Tomini] Hill, & little Tonnama Hill 
both Fortified in the Best maner they Can. 
The Redoubts by Irishe & Banisters Hill 
and all the Lines from there to Esons 
|Eastons] Beach is Repairing, the Redoubts & 
Forts on 
Windmill Hill are Repairing. 
they are Building a Fort on Black Point, 
the East Side, By John Holms’s 
not above 3 or 4 Thousand Militia on the Island 
as Yet, But a Great Number Expected 
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what extent the navy would co-operate. 
Arbuthnot answered neither question 
and gave no sign of having heard of the 
second plan. He merely urged Sir Henry 
to make up his mind, without providing 
the wherewithal for a decision. 

The transports finally got through 
Hell Gate, and they put in at Hunting- 
ton Bay on the 27th. Since Washington 
was threatening an attack on Staten 
Island, Clinton did not wish to go farther 
from his base unless the prospects at 
Rhode Island were bright. They were 
not. One of his aides returned from the 
admiral with an oral message that the 
venture was hopeless. The navy could 
provide neither artillery, ammunition, 
nor sailors, as it had done at Charleston; 
and Arbuthnot fervently hoped that the 
army would not appear. The French had 
been reinforced with American militia 
and guns, and their fortifications were 
too strong to be carried. Clinton wrote in 
reply to this that he was returning with 
his force to Whitestone (now in Flush- 
ing), where he would encamp the troops 
to await further developments.”? The 
attack was abandoned for the moment, 
and the chance to renew it did not recur. 
The primary reason for withdrawal was 
not Washington’s threat to New York, 
as often assumed.” It was Arbuthnot’s 
message to Clinton. 

Sir Henry himself returned to New 
York the next day. The sanguine loyal- 
ists were confounded at sight of him; 

2° Tbid., pp. 25-31; STEVENS, Facsimiles, Vol. 
VII, No. 730; ‘‘Historical detail,’”’ II, 17-19; Clinton 
to Arbuthnot, July 27, Arbuthnot to Clinton, July 
23 and 29, Clinton to Germain, Aug. 12, and Clin- 


ton’s note on a résumé of his correspondence with 
Arbuthnot filed under Aug. 18, 1780, CP. 


21 John W. FortescuE, History of the British army 
(13 vols. in 20; London, 1899-1930), III, 332; Dud- 
ley W. Knox, The naval genius of George Washington 
(Boston, [1932]), p. 67; Sydney G. FisHer, The 
struggle for American independence (2 vols.; Phila- 
delphia and London, 1908), II, 291. 


they had expected to see Ternay’s cap- 
tured squadron. “No pen can describe 
the feelings of the people, discoverable 
only by their countenances. For the 
public places were thronged for inquiry. 
Friends parted after looking at each oth- 
er. They understood what was meant, 
though scarce a word was uttered; it was 
a conversation of eyes.’ 

Clinton, however, had not abandoned 
hope. Naval intelligence might be wrong, 
and he begged for more detailed infor- 
mation. He had some refugees put 
ashore to spy out the land, but they 
apparently disappointed him.?3 Next he 
adopted the well-known device of send- 
ing a flag of truce: letters to Ternay 
from captured French officers were 
sent to Arbuthnot to be forwarded to 
Newport, so that the bearer of the flag 
might have a sight of the French dis- 
positions. The ruse succeeded. “The 
officer saw all that could be seen. By his 
account, if true, the admiral may 
possibly be tempted to force the harbour, 
if the troops can possess one side for 
him.’’4 

Before this strategem was complete, 
Arbuthnot answered the letter in which 
Clinton had announced his withdrawal 
to Whitestone. He assured the general 
that he had had no intention of telling 
him not to come to Rhode Island but 
only not to come unless he had enough 
men—whatever that was supposed to 

22Chief Justice William Smith, in STEVENs, 
Facsimiles, Vol. VII, No. 728. See also the extracts 
from Smith’s diary for July 23 and 28 in I. N. 
Phelps SToKEs, The iconography of Manhattan Is- 
land, 1498-1909 (6 vols.; New York, 1915-28), V, 
+324, 


23 Narrative of co-operations, pp. 29-31; STEVENS, 
Facsimiles, Vol. VII, No. 730; Clinton to Arbuth- 
not, No. 2 of July 30, and Aug. 2, 1780, CP. 

24 Clinton to Eden, Aug. 14, 1780; see also Clinton 
to Arbuthnot, Aug. 2, 1780, CP. Green later claimed 
undeserved credit for this whole idea (Rhode Island 
Historical Society collections, XVII, 94). 
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mean. After sixteen days of reconnais- 
sance, he wrote: “I repeat, I never was 
here before, and am totally ignorant of 
the situation of the place. ... . Far was 
my idea from pretending officially to 
know their strength; for I pledge my- 
self, if 1 had, you should certainly have 
received an earlier information of it.’’s 
His sense of irresponsibility was never 
more in evidence. It is not surprising 
that Clinton’s irritation with him had 
been mounting for some time, but 
rather that he was able to keep it in 
leash.” 

The fleet had been cruising for a fort- 
night near Block Island, keeping touch 
with the enemy by a chain of frigates. 
The ships were in parlous condition, 
owing to the haste with which they had 
been made ready at Sandy Hook; nine 
hundred men were sick, and Arbuthnot 
asked for (and was refused) a regiment 
of soldiers to fill the vacancies. On 
August 7 he retired for refitting to 
Gardiners Bay, some fifty miles from 
Newport at the eastern end of Long 
Island.?”7 Here he established his base 
for much of the next seven months. 
His frigates tried to keep in touch with 
the French but, in the nature of things, 
could not reconnoiter their land posi- 
tions. 

Partly as a result of these arrange- 
ments, the intelligence reports were 
contradictory and vague. No one at a 
distance could base a decision on them; 
only the commander on the spot could 
possibly do so, and it was apparent by 


2s Narrative of co-operations, pp. 31-32. 


26 Clinton’s drafts of two letters, one to Arbuth- 
not on Aug. 11 and one to Germain on Aug. 12, 
1780, contain forthright criticisms that are deleted 
in the final letters of the same dates, CP. 


27 Narrative of co-operations, pp. 32 and 34-35; 
Arbuthnot to Clinton, Aug. 3, 1780, CP; Arbuthnot 
to Germain, Aug. 27, 1780, Germain papers, Vol. 
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this time that he would not. Clinton 
therefore determined to go to Gardiners 
Bay and make a last attempt to concert 
a plan. He was by no means sanguine. 
But he had been convinced that this 
was his opportunity for a decisive blow, 
and he could not abandon whatever 
was left of the chance without a final 
effort. At the admiral’s invitation, there- 
fore, he set out for a conference. He rode 
through Long Island day and night for a 
hundred and twenty miles; the journey 
was neither easy nor wholly safe. On 
August 18 he arrived, to find waiting for 
him nothing—no admiral, no fleet, not 
even a dispatch boat, but only a casual 
note from Arbuthnot, dated the same 
day, to say that the French were ex- 
pected to leave Newport and that he had 
set out to cruise for them. It is small 
wonder that Sir Henry’s temper finally 
slipped the leash. 

His annoyance got the better of his 
logic. He had made the journey, he 
wrote his colleague, in hope of some 
proposal from the navy and in confidence 
of at least learning ‘‘the cause which had 
induced you to leave me in disappoint- 
ment at the extremity of this island, 
without a ship of force to receive me, or 
even a boat to communicate with you.” 
Arbuthnot, for his part, was equally an- 
noyed. “Sir Henry Clinton’s amusing me 
with his situation in Huntington Bay,” he 
complained to Lord Sandwich, the first 
lord of the’ admiralty, ‘“‘with. . . . his 
aide-de-camps dancing backwards and 
forwards with reports of intelligence 
with respect to the enemy, kept me in 
constant hope of an eclaircissement one 
way or other, till time slipped from under 
my feet. ..... ie 


28 Narrative of co-operations, pp. 31-32. 


29 Aug. 20, 1780, Sandwich papers, III, 249. See 
also Arbuthnot’s similar letter to Germain, referring 
to extracts (selected to be misleading) from Clinton’s 
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Arbuthnot was pursued to sea by 
two of Clinton’s subordinates, Generals 
Edward Mathew and William Dal- 
rymple. They found him on the 1oth 
and submitted a last proposal: the 
seizure of Conanicut Island by the army 
if the fleet could force a way through the 
Rhode Island or Narragansett Passage.*° 
His reception of this idea was dis- 
couraging. He asserted positively that 
the French ‘‘were in great force, covered 
with a vast artillery, strongly fortified, 
and the colonies adjacent ready to 
support them,” that all routes of ap- 
proach were impractical, and that the 
three or four thousand men whom 
Clinton offered would be useless; nothing 
could ever have been done without 
eighteen or twenty thousand men to con- 
duct a full-scale siege. As matters stood, 
“the enemy were not to be come at.” 

It would seem as if Arbuthnot had for 
once committed himself. But far from it. 
He was soon insisting to Clinton that 
the decision had been in no way his. 
‘My want of knowledge of the natural 
strength of Rhode Island, with which 


-you are perfectly acquainted, would 


have rendered improper any proposals 
of operations from me. Had such come 
from your excellency, I would have 
spoke at once to the assistance the ships 
might have given.’’»? This was the heart 
of Clinton’s grievance. He was blamed 
for inaction when he had specifically 
suggested two alternative courses of 
action. Once the first had proved im- 


letters to the admiral, Stopford-Sackville MSS, U, 
186-88. Green’s description is equally inaccurate 
(Rhode Island Historical Society collections, XVII, 


93-94). 
3° Clinton to Arbuthnot, Sept. 8, 1780, CP. 


31 Dalrymple’s report of the interview, dated 
Aug. 19, 1780, CP. 


32 Arbuthnot to Clinton, Aug. 31, 1780, CP. 


possible, “it became the admiral... . 
to say whether he would or would not 
agree to the second plan.”** Instead, 
Arbuthnot revealed at the end that he 
had had no intention of co-operating. 
“Had he said so honestly at first, we 
should both have been saved much 
trouble.’’34 

Sir Henry himself was doubtful, at 
least in retrospect, whether any attempt 
could have succeeded.** The question is 
unanswerable, although the French cer- 
tainly believed that their danger was 
acute.*° Whatever the chance of success 
may have been, it was dissipated by the 
misunderstandings between the British 
commanders. Clinton should probably 
have been more emphatic in his letters 
and messages; the same failing impaired 
his later dealings with Cornwallis. But he 
did have ideas. Arbuthnot did not, and 
he failed to decide on those that Sir 
Henry provided. 

By the end of August the design 
against Newport was, to all intents, 
finished for the year. But a fortnight 
later came the best opportunity since 
the week of Ternay’s landing. On Sep- 


33 Clinton’s note at the end of one copy of Nar- 
rative of co-operations, CP. See also “Historical de- 
tail,” II, 30-31. 


34 Clinton’s note on copies of his correspondence 
with Arbuthnot filed at the end of August 1780, CP. 
His account in Narrative of co-operations (pp. 33 and 
37-38) differs slightly in detail. 


3s Clinton’s notes at the end of two copies of 
Narrative of co-operations, CP; ‘Historical detail,” 
II, 29. 


36 Adolphe de Boucton, Etude historique sur la 
marine de Louis X VI: Liberge de Granchan, capitaine 
des vaissaux du roi, .... (Paris, (1866]), pp. 272-79; 
Guillaume de DEux-Ponts, My campaigns in Amer- 
ica: a journal kept by Count William de Deux-Ponts, 
1780-81, translated ....by Samuel A. Green (Bos- 
ton, 1869), pp. 92-96; CHEVALIER, pp. 199-200. 
The best modern account of the Franco-American 
position and plans is in Louis GottscHaLk, Lafayette 
and the close of the American Revolution (Chicago, 
1942), pp. 96-110. 
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tember 14, to the surprise of friend and 
foe, Admiral Sir George Rodney ap- 
peared off New York with ten sail of the 
line.47 The British thereby acquired a 
naval preponderance that even Rodney 
had not expected. He had thought to 
find in North America a part of De 
Guichen’s squadron from the West 
Indies, but the enemy had sailed in- 
stead for Europe. 

This turn of fortune’s wheel shook the 
foundations of Franco-American strate- 
gy. Arbuthnot was quite unaware of the 
change as he cruised off Rhode Island; 
he knew only that Rodney, as the 
ranking admiral, had seen fit to super- 
sede him on his own station, and he 
devoted himself to writing rude letters 
to him and about him.** Clinton was 
delighted, and with ample cause. But 
his delight did not take the active form 
which might have been expected. Here 
was the chance to redeem his recent 
failure and annihilate the enemy posi- 
tion. Ternay’s squadron was now out- 
numbered by more than two to one. The 
French, according to a later report, 
“gave themselves up for lost on the 
arrival of Rodney” and believed that 
the war would be lost with them. 

Rodney and Clinton gave them little 
attention. Rodney has been criticized 
for this at some length by Mahan, but on 
grounds that scarcely conform to the 


37Or twelve. Both numbers are given by the 
same authority, Robert BEATSON, Naval and mili- 
tary memoirs of Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783 (2d 
ed., 6 vols.; London, 1804), V, 45, and VI, 213. In 
any case, Rodney detached four of the line to re- 
inforce Arbuthnot. 


38 See Rhode Island Historical Society collections, 
XVII, 96-100; Godfrey B. Munpy, The life and cor- 
respondence of the late Admiral Lord Rodney (2 vols.; 
London, 1830), I, 388-95 and 418-22; JAMES, pp. 
234-36. 


39 Report of an anonymous Tory from Newport, 
July 25, 1781, CP. 
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realities.4° Before he talked with Clinton, 
he hoped for an immediate attack. As 
soon as he saw Sir Henry’s correspond- 
ence with Arbuthnot, however, he seems 
to have concluded without a struggle 
that the opportunity was gone. Such 
blame as there was probably rested on 
Clinton and indirectly on Arbuthnot. 
The latter never came to New York, but 
his influence was there. He had con- 
vinced Clinton that nothing could be 
done. Sir Henry had written off the 
scheme as impossible before Rodney 
arrived and had turned to a design of 
equal importance and greater promise. 
Rodney found the Rhode Island question 
closed in the minds of the two men who 
had been wrestling with it for the past 
two months. He had little reason to 
investigate for himself and every reason 
to remain at New York. 

He first came ashore on September 17. 
He conferred with Clinton on that day 
and the next, and after the second con- 
ference Sir Henry wrote him to sum- 
marize his own position. His arguments, 
to judge by subsequent events, were as 
convincing to Rodney as to him, and 
they are therefore worth examining. 

He begins by detailing the advan- 
tages of Rodney’s arrival. The Americans 
have been thrown into consternation, 
and their threat to New York has been 
scotched. Washington’s army, which was 
increasing with the hope of further 
French reinforcement, is now discour- 
aged and shrinking in size. The British 
position has thus been much improved. 
But it is not yet strong enough, in 


4° Alfred T. MAHAN, The influence of sea power 
upon history, 1660-1783 (24th ed.; Boston, 1914), 
PP. 394-97. 


4* Compare a letter written before he landed with 
his later letters on the subject: Munpy, I, 378 and 
384-85; Stopford-Sackville MSS, Il, 193; and Sand- 
wich papers, III, 253. 
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Clinton’s opinion, for the move against 
Rhode Island. If the two admirals think 
otherwise, he offers a force of three 
thousand men; but he adds that New- 
port is now held by ten thousand “‘in a 
situation where Washington might as- 
semble the whole force of America.” He 
is, therefore, confident that Rodney 
will agree to abandoning the project. 
In that case he suggests concentrating on 
two things: an expedition to the Chesa- 
peake and “‘the plan I laid before you 
yesterday.” In closing he expresses the 
hope “that the course of service may 
bring us together early next year,” and 
he signs himself “your faithful, affection- 
ate old friend.” 

The two men’s attention was patently 
distracted from Rhode Island by other 
schemes. The intended expedition to the 
south was, at the moment, only a mask 
for the greater plan—Benedict Arnold’s 
conspiracy. Rodney had eliminated the 
threat of the American army to New 
York, so that the trap at West Point 
could at last be sprung. The troops were 
ready, as if for the Chesapeake; Rodney 
had at once been taken into the secret 
and, as Clinton wrote,‘ had “most 
handsomely promised to give me every 
naval assistance in his power.’’ It is 
understandable that both men had no 
attention to spare for the French until 
after the plot had collapsed and Arnold 
had fled to New York, on September 25. 
By that time they seem to have lost 
interest in Newport. The season was far 
advanced, and they turned to planning 
in earnest for the Chesapeake expedition. 
It sailed on Gctober 16, under General 
Alexander Leslie; and just a month later 
Rodney returned to the West Indies. 


42 Clinton to Rodney, Sept. 18, 1780, CP. The 
body of the letter is in Munpy, I, 397-400. 


43 Clinton to Germain, Oct. 11, 1780, CP. 
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His visit to North America had been 
wholly fruitless. 

Clinton had every reason to hope for 
Rodney’s early return. He considered 
Sir George a friend and wrote him with 
more cordiality than he showed any of 
his other colleagues, except perhaps 
General William Phillips. Rodney an- 
swered in kind; their correspondence 
gives no hint of friction. Clinton thanked 
him warmly, when he left, “for al/ your 
goodness to us.” Rodney’s answer was: 
‘“‘God bless you, and send me from this 
cold country and from such men as 
Arbuthnot!’’44 Sir Henry had at last 
found an admiral with whom it was a 
pleasure to work. 

Rodney’s feelings were less cordial 
than they seemed. He wrote to Sandwich 
before he sailed, criticizing Clinton’s 
conduct of the war; in December he 
amplified these remarks in a letter to 
Lord George Germain, the secretary of 
state for the colonies, and added some 
pungent comments on Sir Henry’s lazi- 
ness.4° These criticisms, sound as they 
were, came with poor grace from a man 
who had just shared for two months the 
inactivity that he was castigating. Bad 
conscience may have been the reason for 
his strictures. He had succumbed to a 
combination of ill health and the flesh- 
pots of New York and had done nothing. 
It was natural to lay the blame in retro- 
spect on Clinton and to exaggerate his 
own demands for action. They had been 
ineffective because they had never been 
made. 

Clinton, happily unaware of Sir 
George’s busy pen, was hoping to 
have him back as a permanent col- 


44 Clinton to Rodney, Nov. 10, and Rodney to 
Clinton, No. 2 of Nov. 13,1780, CP. See also Munpy, 
I, 437-38. 

48 Sandwich papers, III, 261-64; Stopford-Sack- 
ville MSS, I, 191-95. 
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league. “For God’s sake,”’ he wrote to a 
friend in the government, “name Sir 
George Rodney and I commanders-in- 
chief in the West Indies and America, 
and commissioners.”” This would mean 
combining the North American and West 
Indian stations, a merger which Rodney 
was simultaneously urging on Germain. 
It would also mean the removal of 
Arbuthnot. 

That removal was,now one of Clin- 
ton’s major objectives. The fiasco at 
Rhode Island had turned his tolerance of 
a few months before into an antagonism 
beyond mending. He had sent Dalrymple 
to London, soon after the latter’s 
interview with Arbuthnot, to carry an 
ultimatum to the government: trans- 
ports and galleys should be placed 
under army control; a minimum rein- 
forcement of ten thousand men should 
be sent—at least half of them British; 
Clinton should be made sole commis- 
sioner; Arbuthnot should be removed 
from command. If these terms were not 
met, Sir Henry asked permission to 
resign.47 His successor would be Lord 
Cornwallis, who agreed that Arbuthnot 
was intractable. But Clinton professed 
to hope that Cornwallis could handle 
him better.‘ 

The condition of being sole commis- 
sioner was subsequently amended. If 
Rodney were sent, or any one of five 
officers whom Sir Henry had already 
named, he was willing to have the joint 
commission continued.*? But he could 

4° Clinton [to William Eden], STEvENs, Facsimi- 


les, Vol. VII, No. 743; Rodney to Germain, Stopford- 
Sackville MSS, 11, 194-05. 

47 “Historical detail,’”’ II, 27-29; Dalrymple’s 
questions to Clinton, Aug. 14, and Clinton’s answers 
filed at the end of August 1780, CP. 

48 Clinton to Dalrymple, Oct. 30, 1780, CP. 

497A note in Clinton’s hand of subsequent in- 
structions to Dalrymple, filed at the end of 1780, 
CP. Four of the five officers were Samuel Barring- 
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do nothing, as he pointed out privately, 
unless he had a man of caliber for his 
colleague. “‘Is your Lord Sandwich, who 
to my knowledge has long since con- 
sidered the American war as secondary, 
forever to send out Gambiers and 
Arbuthnots? If so, I entreat that I may 
return.’’s° 

His ultimatum placed the ministry in 
a delicate position, because Sandwich 
supported his admiral. Germain asked 
for the terms in writing and submitted 
them to the cabinet in October. The 
resultant decision was a compromise, 
which seems to bear the stamp of Ger- 
main’s peculiar mind. Arbuthnot was to 
be removed, but it was not stipulated 
who was to succeed him or when. Clin- 
ton’s demand to be sole commissioner 
was rejected, and his subsequent amend- 
ment was apparently not considered. 
His other conditions were also ignored. 
Sandwich concluded that such treatment 
was a defeat that would produce Clin- 
ton’s resignation. Germain was doubt- 
ful. He felt, perhaps correctiy, that Sir 
Henry was merely indulging in tempera- 
ment.* The upshot was that nothing 
happened for six months. Arbuthnot 
remained; the tabled demands were 
never considered; Dalrymple was con- 
demned to a winter of fruitless agitation. 

Clinton could scarcely claim that his 
ultimatum had succeeded; yet he did not 
resign. His reasons can only be conjec- 
tured. He presumably enjoyed life in 
ton, William Hotham, John Elliot, and John Jervis 
(Clinton to Eden, May 30, 1780, CP). The fifth I 
have been unable to identify. All of the four rose to 
flag rank, but at this time only Barrington had 
achieved it. 

5° Clinton [to Eden and General Carpenter], Aug. 
14, 1780, STEVENS, Facsimiles, Vol. X, No. 1043. 

5t Dalrymple to Clinton, Oct. 4, and Germain to 
Clinton, Oct. 4 and 13, 1780, CP; Stopford-Sackville 
MSS, Il, 185; Sandwich papers, III, 255-57 and 
258-59. 
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New York, despite his protestations. 
His record in command had not been 
replete with laurels, and he must have 
hoped for a final success to crown it. 
His emissaries and friends in London 
might at any time induce the govern- 
ment to change the commission, or at 
least to act on his other demands. 
Orders might soon come for Arbuthnot’s 
removal. They had been promised, and 
no one knew that the promise would 
not be fulfilled until the following July. 

The failure of Clinton’s ultimatum, 
like his failure at Rhode Island, was a 
victory for the Franco-American cause. 
He and Arbuthnot remained yoked 
together by the delays of government, 
and the yoke had already galled to the 
point where whole-hearted co-operation 
was impossible. The situation confront- 
ing them after Rodney’s departure 
called for a singleness of purpose that 
did not exist. This lack impeded British 
strategy throughout the following winter 
and spring. 

The hub of the British strategic 
position in the autumn of 1780 was the 
Carolinas. They were the only active 
theater of war, although no longer the 
direct concern of the commanders-in- 
chief. Clinton, because of distance if 
nothing else, had given Cornwallis 
virtual carte blanche to conduct the 
campaign as he saw fit. Naval support 
was not needed, except for a few frigates, 
since the enemy had no force that could 
operate off the Carolina coast. Yet the 
war in the south was what determined 
Clinton’s and Arbuthnot’s plans. It 
directed their attention thenceforward 
more and more to two points—the 
Chesapeake and Rhode Island. 

The Chesapeake was the obvious 
place for a diversion in aid of Cornwallis. 
Leslie had gone there in October, but he 
had almost immediately been ordered on 
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to Charleston. A corps was sent to re- 
place him in December, the first assign- 
ment of a new British general, Benedict 
Arnold. From then until May 1781 the 
British forces in Virginia were contin- 
ually increasing, and thereafter the Bay 
replaced the Carolinas as the focus of the 
southern war. Throughout the campaign 
of 1781 the two cardinal British positions 
in North America were the Chesapeake 
and New York. 

As the focus of war moved northward 
from the Carolinas, the importance of 
Rhode Island grew. The Chesapeake, 
unlike Charleston or even Wilmington, 
was both accessible to Washington’s 
army on the Hudson and within effec- 
tive striking range of a squadron based 
on Newport. The move of Cornwallis 
northward therefore made possible com- 
bined operations of the enemy. This 
threat could be stopped by neutralizing 
either the American army or the little 
French fleet. The first Clinton had ruled 
out; he felt himself too weak, because of 
his detachments to the south, to meet 
Washington in the field. The second was, 
consequently, the one insurance against 
disaster. As long as troops were oper- 
ating in Virginia, their safety depended 
on an effective blockade of Rhode Island. 

The effectiveness of this blockade was 
periodically endangered either by the 
home government or by Arbuthnot. 
Throughout the autumn the admiral 
blockaded the French from his base at 
Gardiners Bay; he expected them to 
leave before winter, and he was increas- 
ingly bewildered by their remaining.” 
The cabinet shared his expectation, and 
on September 14 it ordered him to 
detach at least five ships of the line to 
the West Indies as soon as the season 
had ended his active operations; the 


52 Arbuthnot to Clinton, Sept. 11 and 13, 1780, 
cr. 
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order was not revoked in London until 
October 11.53 He received it in December 
and wrote Clinton that he would carry it 
out. Sir Henry protested: such a detach- 
ment would mean the destruction of 
Arnold’s expedition to the Chesapeake, 
would cut communications with Corn- 
wallis and expose the Carolinas, and 
would open Long Island Sound to the 
French. The admiral for once gave way 
and rescinded the order before it was 
countermanded from London.*‘ Disaster 
had been averted by a narrow margin. 

Arbuthnot’s unreliability worried 
Clinton in quiet times, and in crises “I 
am every hour in dread of what may be 
the event of the next.’’’’ The admiral, in 
turn, was beset with troubles. His 
physical remoteness was accentuated by 
bad communications; Rodney had de- 
pleted his already inadequate supply of 
frigates, and one of his constant com- 
plaints was that he did not know what 
was going on.® He had heard from 
Sandwich of the demand for his recall; 
he was almost as eager as Clinton to 
have it granted, though for a different 
reason. His health was failing badly, and 
the rigors of blockade were almost too 
much for him.s’ All winter his ships 
were storm-tossed off Rhode Island or 
in the scanty shelter of Martha’s Vine- 


53 Sandwich papers, III, 251 and 255; Germain to 
Clinton, Sept. 22, 1780, CP. See also Germain to the 
lords of the admiralty, Sept. 15 and Oct. 13, in the 
Germain letter book, a volume with the Germain 
papers, unpaginated but arranged chronologically. 


54 Arbuthnot to Clinton and Clinton to Arbuth- 
not, Dec. 9, 1780, CP; Clinton to Arbuthnot, Dec. 
12 and 13, 1780, enclosed in Arbuthnot to Germain, 
Jan. 23, 1781, Germain papers, Vol. XIV. See also 
ForTESCUE, III, 358; JAMES, p. 269. 


ss Clinton to the Duke of Gloucester, Feb. 28, 
1781, CP. 

56 See, e.g., Arbuthnot to Clinton, Jan. 22, 1781, 
GCF. 

57 Sandwich papers, III, 264-65 and 267-68. 


yard or Gardiners Bay, while the 
French rode in comfort in Newport 
harbor. 

Clinton’s initial interest in the block- 
ade was as a defense for New York. He 
was obsessed, as soon as Rodney left, by 
the fear that if the enemy gained com- 
mand of the Sound, even briefly, they 
might cross to the east end of Long 
Island, gather volunteers from the 
inhabitants, and advance on Flushing. 
The garrison of New York, weakened 
by detachments, would then be in 
desperate straits.5* Another fear was 
added in January, when Arnold’s corps 
established itself in the Chesapeake. 
From then until the surrender at York- 
town in October, Clinton’s anxiety was 
divided between his forces in Virginia 
and at New York. 

The danger of a combined operation 
against Arnold began to materialize 
before the end of January. Both Clinton 
and Arbuthnot were conscious of it, but 
neither knew what the other was about. 
Sir Henry begged his colleague to keep 
station at Gardiners Bay. The admiral 
did so because he feared that a storm at 
sea might disperse or damage his squad- 
ron, but he made it quite clear that he 
was baffled by Clinton’s plans and in- 
tended to act independently. “I incur 
every risk which accompanies ill success. 
Were I, therefore, prudently to wait 
your excellency’s instructions, the evil 
might be done, the flattering prospect 
before us quite blasted, and myself 
exculpated.’’s9 

The prospect had been opened by the 
escape of a French ship of the line and 
two frigates. They made for the Chesa- 
peake, and Arbuthnot detached three 


58 Clinton to Arbuthnot, Noy. 1, and to Corn- 
wallis, Nov. 6, 1780, CP. 


59 Arbuthnot to Clinton, Jan. 21, 1781, CP. 
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sail of the line in pursuit. Then came the 
realization of his fear—a tremendous 
gale. One British 74 was destroyed and 
another dismasted; the third ship, a 64, 
was blown down to the Virginia coast 
and returned days later in need of major 
repairs. Arbuthnot commented mildly 
that the disaster had left him distressed 
aud far from well; it “has placed me 
inferior to the French, but I will put ona 
bold countenance.’ Clinton blamed the 
whole affair on bad _ reconnaissance, 
which reveals his ignorance of winter 
hazards at sea. Those hazards had 
given the French a golden opportunity. 

They failed to utilize it. Lafayette 
was moving some twelve hundred men 
into Virginia to join Steuben, but the 
combined force could not cut off Arnold 
without naval support. Destouches, who 
had succeeded Ternay in command of 
the squadron, refused to risk his main 
force in such tempestuous weather, 
despite the urgings of Washington. His 
refusal imperiled both his own small 
detachment in the Chesapeake and the 
Franco-American army.” If Clinton and 
Arbuthnot could send prompt and strong 
reinforcement, the tables would be 
turned on their enemies. 

Arbuthnot saw this with surprising 
clarity. Although he still claimed to be 
in wretched health, he was filled with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘The moment is arrived in 
which our enemies may receive a mortal 
blow and an end be put to this business, 
if we follow it up with spirit. If this 
opportunity is lost, we deserve whatever 

6 Arbuthnot to Clinton, Jan. 29, 1781, CP. See 
also Rhode Island Historical Society collections, XVII, 
127-29. 

®t Clinton to unknown, Mar. 14, 1781, CP. 


62 John C. Frrzpatrick (ed.), The writings of 
George Washington from the original manuscript 
sources, 1745-1799 (39 vols.; Washington, 1931-44), 
XXI, 386; Beatson, V, 214-15. See also Gortrt- 
SCHALK, chap. ix. 
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may result from it.’*’ He thereupon 
ordered a general press in New York for 
manning the fleet and the preparation of 
transports for “a proposed and impor- 
tant service.’*4 Only then did he let 
Clinton know his plan. It was to send 
strong reinforcements under convoy of 
the whole squadron, so as to enable 
Arnold to conquer Virginia and perhaps 
join Cornwallis. At the same time, with 
characteristic ambiguity, the admiral 
warned that if Destouches sailed, he 
could not be deterred from pursuit by 
“any unimportant considerations.’ 
Whether these would include the safety 
of the convoy he failed to say. 

Clinton was baffled. He had no 
intention of moving until he knew the 
enemy plans, and he was far more 
interested in the threat from their main 
squadron than in the destruction of 
their small one. Moving south in such 
force would expose New York at just 
the moment when a British convoy was 
expected from Europe. He may also have 
feared that Arbuthnot would desert him 
at sea. In any case, he suggested sending 
to the Chesapeake only enough force to 
oust the French detachment before it 
could establish a base for itself at York- 
town, while the main British squadron 
came to New York. If Destouches sailed, 
Arbuthnot could then either follow un- 
encumbered or convoy the troops, as 
occasion might dictate. 

This was too much for Arbuthnot’s 

6s Arbuthnot to Major-General James Robert- 


son, Feb. 13, 1781, CP. For the state of the admiral’s 
health, see the Sandwich papers, III, 267. 


6s Arbuthnot to Captain Thomas Russell, naval 
commandant at New York, Feb. 21, 1781, CP. 


6s Arbuthnot to Clinton, Feb. 25, 1781; see also 
Arbuthnot to Clinton, Feb. 21 and Mar. 2, 1781, 
cr. 

66 Clinton to Arbuthnot, Feb. 17, 23, 28, and 
Mar. 1, and Clinton’s memorandum of his talk with 
Captain Russell, Feb. 25, 1781, CP. 
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enthusiasm; it evaporated. His bold 
design might have succeeded if it had 
been executed quickly, but speed was 
impossible when the two commanders 
could not understand each other. So 
the admiral lapsed into passivity. He 
sent no ships to the Chesapeake, much 
to Clinton’s disgust.°? Worse, he made 
no apparent effort to molest the enemy 
detachment; it returned to Newport at 
the beginning of March after capturing 
the ‘‘Romulus,” a British 44 that was 
later pressed into service as part of 
the French line.** Arbuthnot’s relative 
strength was thereby further decreased. 
By active interception he might have 
re-established his superiority; instead, 
he was forced back on the defensive. 

Destouches was at last about to sail. 
Arbuthnot’s high spirits had given place 
to worry; ‘“‘the blow meditating against 
General Arnold is of a deadly aspect.” 
He believed that Portsmouth might have 
to be evacuated and that Arnold at 
least must be, to save him from capture 
and death. He ordered the few ships at 
New York to join the squadron, leaving 
both Long Island Sound and the trans- 
ports wholly unprotected. The com- 
mandant, Captain Thomas Russell, ex- 
postulated vainly with his chief, and 
told Clinton that, ‘‘though he served the 


67 Clinton to unknown, Mar. 3, and to Corn- 
wallis, Mar. 2-5, 1781, CP; STEVENS, Clinton-Corn- 
wallis controversy, I, 341-42. 


68 BEATSON, V, 215-17; DEUX-PONTS, pp. 99- 
101; W. L. CLoweEs (ed.), The Royal Navy: a history 
from the earliest times to the present (7 vols.; London, 
1897-1903), III, 489; Charles L. Lewis, Admiral de 
Grasse and American independence (Annapolis, 
1945), p. 128; Georges Lacour-GAYET, La marine 
militaire de la France sous le régne de Louis XVI 
(Paris, 1905), p. 358. Lewis mistakenly makes 
Destouches the commander of the detachment. 
Lacour-Gayet asserts that the French destroyed a 
convoy that the “Romulus” was escorting but of 
which I have found no other record. 


69 Arbuthnot to Robertson, Mar. 3, 1781, CP. 
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admiral, he could not approve his con- 
duct.’’7° 

March 8, the day when Destouches 
sailed, must have been one of confusion 
in New York. A small escort of frigates 
turned up after all; but its commander, 
Captain Charles Hudson, had strict 
orders to rejoin the fleet if the army 
would not move. Clinton urged him to 
disobey and wait until the situation was 
clarified, and he did wait for almost a 
fortnight. At the same time, Sir Henry 
acknowledged Arbuthnot’s suggestion of 
evacuating Portsmouth and told him, in 
stately language, to mind his own busi- 
ness.” The army, with no idea of what 
the navy’s game might be, intended to 
play its own. 

On the 11th Arbuthnot wrote that 
the French had put to sea, after dis- 
mantling their forts, and that he was in 
pursuit.” They had sailed three days 
before, in fact; and within thirty-six 
hours he had followed. His promptness 
showed him at his best and belied Cap- 
tain Russell’s remark that “the admiral 
might as well be in Westminster as at 
Gardiners Bay to observe the French 
fleet.’’’’ The two squadrons were off for 
the Chesapeake and for a naval battle on 
which hung the fate of Arnold’s corps. 

The situation resembled, on a smaller 
scale, that which recurred six months 
later in the Yorktown campaign. When 
Graves sailed to meet De Grasse, how- 
ever, he faced heavy odds, and he could 
have won only by a tactical brilliance 
that was not in him. Arbuthnot was 
certainly no better a tactician, but the 

7° Clinton’s memorandum of his talk with Rus- 
sell, Mar. 7, 1781, CP. 

7* Captain Hudson to Clinton, Clinton to Hud- 
son, and Clinton to Arbuthnot, Mar. 8, 1781, CP. 

72 Arbuthnot to Clinton, Mar. 11, 1781, CP. 


73 Clinton’s memorandum of his talk with Rus- 
sell, Mar. 7, 1781, CP. 
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odds were slightly in his favor; he there- 
fore needed only as much competence as 
his adversary, and this he had. The en- 
gagement itself, on March 16, was un- 
inspired and indecisive.”4 But it had 
momentous strategic results, because the 
British remained in possession of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The route was open for 
further reinforcement from New York, 
and Arnold was saved; Destouches re- 
turned empty-handed to Newport. “I 
sincerely wish that this action had for- 
tunately been more decisive than it 
appears to be,” Clinton wrote grudg- 
ingly to Germain. “But if the French 
have been prevented by it from estab- 
lishing themselves in the Chesapeake, a 
very great point is certainly gained.’’’s 
As a defensive battle, it had achieved 
its purpose; the whole Franco-American 
design was in ruins. 

Arbuthnot waited for five days before 
he thought to send word to Clinton. 
When it reached New York on the 26th, 
it must have lifted a profound anxiety 
from Sir Henry. He had for once taken a 
serious risk. General Phillips had sailed 
with reinforcements, under the weak 
protection of Captain Hudson, before 
it was known that the way was clear. 
Phillips himself was unworried; he was 
convinced, for some reason, that the 
French were bound elsewhere, probably 
to the West Indies, and that Arbuthnot 
was off on a wild-goose chase.” Clinton 
was more conscious of the danger. He 
suggested to Hudson, with magnificent 
understatement, ‘“‘the propriety of feel- 


74 For descriptions of the battle see Rhode Island 
Historical Society collections, XVII, 129-33; DEux- 
PONTs, pp. 104-8; BEATSON, V, 218-20; MAHAN, 
pp. 386-87; Lacour-GAYET, pp. 360-62. 


78 Mar. 27, 1781, CP. 


76 Arbuthnot to Clinton, Mar. 21 (received Mar. 
26), Phillips to Clinton, Mar. 14 and 20, 1781, CP. 
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ing your way a little as you proceed to 
the Chesapeake.”’?? The escort con- 
sisted of two frigates and a sloop, while 
the French had seven sail of the line and 
a 44; a meeting would have been cata- 
strophic. But luck was with the British. 
The convoy left on the 20th and arrived 
off the Chesapeake on the 25th. It had 
passed the French squadron undetected, 
while Arbuthnot’s ships were nursing 
their battle wounds in Lynnhaven 
Roads.” 

This further commitment to Vir- 
ginia increased the importance of con- 
taining the French at Newport. The 
subsequent effort to do so falls into two 
periods. The first, from March until 
July, was a continuation of the old 
blockade, for the basic reason that 
nothing else was possible with Clinton 
and Arbuthnot in command. The second, 
from the replacement of Arbuthnot by 
Graves in early July until the escape of 
the French squadron in late August, was 
a renewed attempt to destroy the base. 
This attempt might have saved Corn- 
wallis if it had succeeded; instead, it 
added to his danger by distracting 
British attention from him. 

The period of blockade was largely 
taken up with the old and unedifying 
squabbles between Clinton and Arbuth- 
not. They bickered over who was to 
command naval operations in the Chesa- 
peake, over whether the navy was en- 
dangering New York by neglecting the 
defense of the Sound, over whether the 
French were about to escape again, and 
over whether, if they did, the navy should 
convoy reinforcements or intercept the 


77 Clinton to Hudson, Mar. 14, 1781, CP; see 
also Two letters from W. Graves, Esq, p. 35 0. 

78 Phillips to Clinton, in STEVENS, Clinton-Corn- 
wallis controversy, 1, 375; Rhode Island Historical 
Society collections, XVII, 132, nn. 2 and 4; BEATSON, 
VI, 221-25. 
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enemy.’”? Each commander bridled at 
the other’s encroaching on his province, 
and each refused to settle a question on 
the border line. 

The French did not move, and the 
spring passed uneventfully. British plans 
of attack had a leisurely tempo, as if 
time were infinite. A raid on Phila- 
delphia was intermittently considered, 
as it had been before. Sir Henry was 
especially full of the idea in June and 
early July, when he felt that a hit-and- 
run attack, to destroy supplies, would 
derange the whole enemy plan of cam- 
paign. The project depended, however, 
on Cornwallis’ sending reinforcements 
from the Chesapeake.*° Since they never 
came, the raid never materialized. Clin- 
ton may have been in earnest about it 
but, if so, with only part of his mind. 

He was marking time until Arbuthnot 
left. Cornwallis had been warned in May 
that he might have to take over the 
command; Sir Henry held on only in 
hopes that the admiralty would be 
stirred to action by the bungled engage- 
ment of March 16.** Perhaps the admiral- 
ty was. The order of recall followed with 
suggestive promptness the receipt of 
Arbuthnot’s account of his battle. But 
the order did not arrive until early July, 
and by then the initiative had slipped 
unnoticed out of British hands. 


79 Clinton to Arbuthnot, Apr. 20, 27, and 209, 
May 1, 2, and 10, and Arbuthnot to Clinton, Apr. 
29, May 1 and 2, 1781, CP. 


80 ‘Historical detail,’’ II, 26 and 210. Instruc- 
tions to Colonel Abercrombie, end of September, 
Clinton to Rodney, Nov. 6, to Arbuthnot, Nov. 22, 
and to unknown, Nov. 26, 1780; Clinton to Arbuth- 
not, Apr. 11, to Leslie, June 23 and 26 and July 1, 
to Germain, July 3, and instructions to General 
Roberston, end of June, 1781, CP. See also STE- 
VENS, Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, I, 18-19, 439, 
451-52, and 480; II, 22, 29-30, and 34-35; VAN 
DOREN, pp. 415-16. 


8: Clinton to Lord John Clinton, May 5, and to 
General Mathews, May 18-21, 1781, CP. 


The enemy concentration that ended 
at Yorktown was taking form. De Grasse 
had sailed from Brest in March, with a 
great French fleet bound for the West 
Indies and then for North America; the 
Comte de Barras arrived from France to 
take over the naval comand in Rhode 
Island in May; soon afterward Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau met at Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, to concert plans. By 
the end of the first week in June it was 
known in New York that Cornwallis had 
moved from North Carolina to the 
Chesapeake. At the same time the enemy 
decisions at Wethersfield transpired from 
intercepted letters: two alternative plans, 
an attack on either New York or the 
Chesapeake. Neither was disturbing to 
the British as long as they commanded 
the sea lanes. Whichever point was 
attacked could be reinforced from the 
other by sea more rapidly than the 
enemy could move by land. The crux of 
British defense was naval superiority. 

Clinton still hoped to anticipate at- 
tack by a diversion. But his sense of 
urgency, weak at best, had been further 
weakened by one of the intercepted 
letters. This was from Rochambeau to 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the French 
minister at Philadelphia. It contained an 
account of the Wethersfield conference 
and an extract from the instructions 
sent Rochambeau in March by the new 
French minister of war, the Marquis de 
Ségur. In these instructions Ségur ex- 
plained that the king was sending a 
subsidy instead of the expected rein- 
forcements. Rochambeau was to act 
under Washington’s orders, subject to 
certain conditions. The extract sent to 
Luzerne specified that the army must 
not abandon Rhode Island unless the 
squadron could safely retire to Boston or 
was relieved by a superior French fleet. 
An important section followed in the 
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original but was deleted in the extract: 
that the fleet would arrive in July or 
August, and that, if the American army 
should disintegrate, Rochambeau must 
hold himself ready to be evacuated to the 
West Indies. Rochambeau referred ob- 
liquely to these deletions in his covering 
letter to Luzerne, and they were pre- 
sumably known to the British only 
from his references. He explained that 
he had told Washington nothing specific 
about the coming of De Grasse but had 
suggested the possibility; the other 
possibility, that the American army 
might disintegrate, he had kept to him- 
self.* 

This was the document with which 
the British had to deal. It could not at 
first be deciphered in New York and was 
therefore sent to London in cipher.*3 It 
arrived at the end of July, was de- 
ciphered at once, and was returned to 
Clinton on August 2.°4 This was far too 
late to have affected his plans during the 
campaign; yet it did affect them. The 
only explanation is that it was de- 
ciphered by his staff after the copy had 
been sent home.*s 

82 Ségur’s complete letter, annotated to show 
what parts are not to be communicated to Washing- 
ton, isin Henri DonroL, Histoire de la participation 
de la France a V’établissement des Etats-Unis d’Amé- 
riqgue, correspondance diplomatique et documents (5 
vols. and a supplement; Paris, 1886-99), V, 466-68. 
Rochambeau’s letter to Luzerne, enclosing the ar- 
ticles agreed on at Wethersfield and the abridged 
instructions from Ségur, is in the Shelburne papers 
(Clements Library), Vol. XXXV, No. 66. This text 
of the instructions conforms with the abridgement 


indicated in Doniol except in turns of phrase, which 
in only one minor case distort the meaning. 


83 Clinton to Germain, June 9-12, 1781, CP 


84 William Knox, Germain’s secretary, to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Frederick Haldimand, governor 
and commander-in-chief of Canada, July 31, Ger- 
main to Clinton, Aug. 2, 1781, Germain letter book. 
The text in the Shelburne papers is patently that de- 
ciphered in London. 


8s The original in cipher is among the uncata- 
logued Clinton papers. I have searched in vain for a 


If so, that staff did a profound dis- 
service to the British cause. Clinton 
interpreted the letter to mean that at the 
end of the current campaign the seat of 
war would be shifted to the West Indies 
and that the Americans would there- 
after receive no more help from France 
by sea or land. The original cipher said 
nothing of the sort. Neither Ségur nor 
Rochambeau had mentioned an im- 
pending shift to the West Indies or an 
end of French aid. Although Rocham- 
beau had referred to the possible dis- 
integration of the American army, such 
a reference was no basis for British plan- 
ning. Clinton was grossly deceived. He 
may have read into the letter what he 
hoped to find, but that was not in 
character; he normally erred on the 
side of pessimism. He may have been 
led astray by faulty deciphering. What- 
ever the cause, the effect was pro- 
nounced. His guiding principle became 
thenceforward “the policy of avoiding all 
risks as much as possible, because it was 
now manifest that, if we could only 
persevere in escaping affront, time 
alone would soon bring about every 
success we could wish.’ 

Affront could come from either or 
both of two directions—the Carribbean 
and Narragansett Bay. Part of De 
Grasse’s West Indian fleet was expected 
in August; if it were not followed 
promptly by a British squadron of 
equivalent strength, the result would 
obviously be disaster. This was the 
greater danger, but it was not yet im- 
minent enough to affect Clinton’s plan- 
ning. He had had frequent assurance 


deciphered version, and I can only assume that one 
was made in New York. 


86 ‘Historical detail,”’ II, 208, amplified by two 
undated and uncatalogued memoranda by Clinton 
in the Clinton papers. See also his reference in 
STEVENS, Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, I, 43 n. 6. 
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that De Grasse would be followed, and he 
could do nothing more than reiterate his 
warnings. 

The second danger, on the other hand, 
was his immediate problem. The in- 
calculable Arbuthnot might abandon his 
station and so open New York and the 
Chesapeake to attack. In June this 
seemed to have happened. Barras, the 
new French commander, was reported 
ready to sail, and the British squadron 
had vanished on a cruise. “I know not 
where our old admiral is gone,”’ Clinton 
wrote plaintively; “I fear he has opened 
Rhode Island. I tremble while con- 
nected with this old gentleman.’’*? He 
dispatched a letter into the void, be- 
seeching Arbuthnot to come back, and 
a few days later he had word of him off 
Sandy Hook. Although the admiral 
announced that he had no intention of 
maintaining a close blockade, at least he 
was on hand.** 

Sir Henry intended to keep him there. 
On June 17 a joint army and navy 
council of war considered how the squad- 
ron was to be used. Rochambeau’s letter 
to Luzerne had mentioned that Barras 
would go to Boston; this was known to 
the council, either because the letter had 
already been deciphered or from other 
sources. The consensus was that Barras 
had probably reached Boston. (In fact, 
he stayed at Newport.)*? It was agreed 
that Arbuthnot, instead of following, 
should remain at New York, where he 
could take refuge inside the bar if De 


87 Clinton to the Duke of Gloucester, June 11, 
1781, in the Clinton-Gloucester correspondence, a 
volume of photostats in the Clinton papers. 


88 Clinton to Arbuthnot, June 6, and to Germain, 
June 9-12, and Arbuthnot to Clinton, June 12 and 
15, 1781, CP. 


89 For the reasons behind this important change 
of plan, which violated Ségur’s instructions, see 
CHEVALIER, pp. 240-44. 


Grasse arrived. He was to cruise only 
between Nantucket and the Delaware, 
to keep frigates in Long Island Sound, 
and “‘never to be six days without show- 
ing himself.’’®° The navy was in leash. 

The French army had already begun 
to move toward a junction with the 
Americans on the Hudson. The campaign 
was opening, with New York its ob- 
jective at the moment. Clinton, still 
convinced that he must play a defen- 
sive game against Washington, did 
nothing to prevent the junction. But 
the French, by moving from Rhode 
Island, had opened another and most 
alluring possibility. They had unguarded 
their ships of the line. 

By the last week of June, Clinton’s 
spies had informed him not only that the 
squadron was still at Newport but that 
it was protected by forts without guns or 
ammunition, manned only by “450 men 
and 1000 banditti.”" He knew from 
intercepted letters that Rochambeau 
was also worried about his siege train. 
The train was so heavy that it could be 
moved only by water; it had been taken 
to Providence, where it was open to any 
attack that could force the entrance of 
the bay.” Here was the chance to de- 
stroy the enemy before it 
began. 

A second attempt on Rhode Island 
would be as much a combined operation 
as the first, and by now it was even more 
impossible for Clinton and Arbuthnot to 


oifensive 


9° Minutes of the council of war, June 17, 1781, 


cr. 


9). B. to Captain Beckwith, June 19; see also 
intelligence, June 23, and an anonymous letter to 
Robinson and Beckwith, July 4, 1781, CP. 


92Clinton’s note on copies of correspondence 
with Graves filed under July 6, 1781, CP. For Sir 
Henry’s narrative of this second attempt, see ‘“‘His- 
torical detail,’ II, 234-35, and STEVENS, Clinton- 
Cornwallis controversy, I, 19-21. 
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combine. The admiral was too much 
concerned about De Grasse to spare 
attention for Newport. His gloom was on 
him again and inspired a prescience 
that none of his colleagues possessed. 
He was convinced that the French fleet 
was coming. ‘‘Should this be the case, it 
does not appear to me that it is possible 
for the commander-in-chief of the British 
fleet in the West Indies (be his vigilance 
ever so great) to procure so early in- 
telligence of the enemy’s departure as to 
be able to send a reinforcement to this 
country [in] time enough to be here 
before them.’ His own dispositions 
were therefore an invitation to disaster, 
and he was about to order the frigates in 
the Chesapeake to Charleston and the 
ships of the line to shelter at New York.® 
This caution sprang from a sound cal- 
culation of chances. Rodney in fact 
procured intelligence soon enough but 
was grossly deceived, until too late, 
about the number of De Grasse’s fleet. 
He therefore detached in insufficient 
strength, and the result was disaster. 

Clinton’s eyes were also turned toward 
the West Indies, and for an additional 
reason. Rodney, if he came himself, 
would be the means of both stopping De 
Grasse and superseding Arbuthnot; Sir 
Henry would then have the one admiral 
with whom he was best able to collabo- 
rate. At the end of June he sent Sir George 
intercepted letters that he thought 
proved beyond doubt that De Grasse 
was coming, and he urged him to follow 
in person. The reason, after some hesi- 


93 Arbuthnot to Clinton, June 27, 1781, CP. 


94 This famous naval campaign, particularly in 
its West Indian phase, is largely irrelevant to the 
present discussion. Mahan has covered the cam- 
paign briefly in The influence of sea power upon his- 


‘tory, pp. 387-92, and at greater length in CLowEs, 


III, 493-502. See also CHEVALIER, pp. 240-62; 
LacouR-GAYET, pp. 400-413; and, for the most 
modern summary, LEWIS, pp. 116-70. 


tation, he left to inference.’ In an 
accompanying and “most secret”’ letter 
he suggested two alternatives. The 
first was that Rodney should join 
Arbuthnot and settle the campaign by 
one battle. The second was that the 
fleet should assist the army in an as- 
sault on Rhode Island, which was now 
“the same tempting object”’ that it had 
been on Ternay’s arrival.” Since Sir 
George had been eager to attack it when 
it was far less tempting—the previous 
September—Clinton knew that he was 
playing on an old enthusiasm. 

The hook was shrewdly baited, but the 
fish did not stay for it. The letters were 
sent by the “Active,” a brig carrying 
important naval dispatches. She reached 
the West Indian fleet on August 3, 
two days after Rodney had sailed for 
home.?7 How the letters would have 
affected him is conjectural, but they 
might have revived his flagging spirits 
and brought him north. He would then 
have ranked Arbuthnot’s successor, Rear- 
Admiral Graves, and would have taken 
the command from him as he had from 
Arbuthnot the year before; British 
prospects would have brightened. In- 
stead he sent Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, Graves’s junior and therefore his 
subordinate. Hood said later that, if Sir 
George had come, his presence would 
have brought victory in the decisive 
battle.°* He may well have been right. 
Whatever Rodney’s shortcomings, no 
admiral in the service was better fitted 
to meet the impending crisis. His de- 


95 Clinton to Rodney, Nos. 1 and 2 of June 28, 
1781, CP. Two sentences in the draft of No. 1 make 
Clinton’s point pellucid; they are omitted in the 
letter as sent. 


9 Clinton to Rodney, No. 3 of June 28, 1781, CP. 

97 Hood to Clinton, Aug. 4, 1781, CP; CLOwEs, 
III, 494-95. 

% Barham papers, 1, 125. 
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cision to go to England contributed to 
the British debacle. 

Clinton’s letters had scarcely gone 
before part of their purpose was effected. 
Arbuthnot was ordered home, and he 
sailed on July 4. Rear-Admiral Robert 
Digby was coming out to replace him, 
and meanwhile the command devolved 
upon Graves. The effect was instan- 
taneous. ‘‘For some time back no oper- 
ations had been concerted between 
the disagreeing commanders in chief,”’ 
Graves wrote; “but the moment it was 
known that the vice-admiral was going 
home, the general proposed an expedi- 
tion, and opened himself upon future 
plans.” 

These all concerned Rhode Island. 
Clinton submitted to Graves three plans 
of operation, any one of which might be 
tried as soon as he had finished with the 
raid on Philadelphia and been reinforced 
by Cornwallis. Two of the plans were 
the same as those he had suggested to 
Arbuthnot the year before. The third 
was for the fleet to take station off Rhode 
Island Passage while the army landed on 
Brenton’s Neck.’*° Graves took up each 
suggestion and answered it clearly. The 
third was too hazardous because the 
wind might shift. One of the other two 
involved sailing around Conanicut, with 
what he considered the prohibitive risk 
of grounding in the channel north of the 
island. He therefore preferred Clinton’s 
old design for a coup de main: the frig- 
ates covering a landing from the Sakon- 
net River and the ships of the line on 
guard off Brenton’s Neck to “improve 
any unexpected advantage.’"™ (He did 
not add that this plan required the least 

99 Graves to Sandwich, July 4, 1781, Sandwich 
papers, IV, 173. 

100 Clinton to Graves, July 6, 1781, CP. 


101 Graves to Clinton, July 9 (copy filed under 
July 6), 1781, CP. 
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from the navy.) His answer was ex- 
plicit, in contrast to Arbuthnot’s. But he 
lacked, as completely as Clinton, what 
the moment required—a sense of ur- 
gency. 

The coup in 1780 had depended on 
speed, as Clinton and Arbuthnot had 
realized. It had failed because of delays, 
and the obvious lesson was underscored 
by the changed situation in 1781. Time 
was even more important when the 
enemy was about to open an offensive and 
De Grasse was expected in a matter of 
weeks. Clinton and Graves should have 
been in a fever of impatience. Instead, 
neither was willing to move until he had 
the maximum possible force. 

Sir Henry insisted that reinforcement 
from the Chesapeake was prerequisite. 
He had been trying to get it since early 
June. On June 30 Cornwallis wrote a 
letter which meant, to Clinton, that the 
troops were being sent against the earl’s 
better judgment. Sir Henry immediately 
instructed him to keep whatever men he 
needed. The embarkation was therefore 
countermanded just when Cornwallis 
had completed his plans for it." The 
result of this contretemps was twofold. 
Because the troops were asked for, 
Cornwallis was delayed for a month in 
beginning the fortification of Yorktown. 
Because they were not sent, Clinton 
postponed his project against Rhode 
Island. 

G: es was equally ready for post- 
poneinent. One of his best ships, the 
“Royal Oak,” 74, had run aground in 
April and been seriously damaged.'® 
She had gone to Halifax for repairs and 
did not return until August. During her 
absence the admiral was unwilling to 

102 For the high lights of this correspondence, see 


STEVENS, Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, II, 17, 
20-21, 25, 27-28, 29-30, 62-65, 77-78, and gg. 


103 STOKES, V, 1130. 
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undertake major operations.'°* Such 
passivity was incomprehensible at a 
distance, particularly to the loyalists of 
Rhode Island. They interpreted it, one 
of them wrote, as cowardice or treason. 
“They all cry out, ‘We see admirals 
every day exchanged, and the last no 
better than the first. If they were pen- 
sioners of France, they could not con- 
duct themselves more to their advan- 
tage!’ ”’"°s 

In the middle of July, Graves abruptly 
took matters out of Clinton’s hands and 
assumed the initiative in another di- 
rection. An enemy convoy was expected 
from France with a large sum of money, 
and its capture might end the war. The 
admiralty had ordered him to post 
cruisers to watch for it.’ Instead, he 
decided to hunt it with his whole squad- 
ron. He inquired whether this would 
cause Clinton apprehension; Sir Henry 
made it quite clear that it would but, 
true to form, left the onus of decision to 
Graves.'°?? The admiral then sailed, on 
July 21, and did not return until August 
16. 

This cruise contributed to the subse- 
quent disaster. Graves had reason for 
going—the importance of the convoy 
was obvious. But many factors were 
involved, possible gains and risks, and 
he gave no sign of weighing them. They 
are worth weighing because they provide 

104 Clinton’s memorandum on the Rhode Island 
plan, July 6, filed under Sept. 4, 1781, CP. 

ts An anonymous Rhode Island loyalist, July 
18, filed under July 25, 1781, CP. 


106 French E. CHADWICK (ed.), The Graves papers 
and other documents relating to the naval operations of 
the Yorktown campaign, July to October 1781 (New 
York, 1916; “Publications of the Naval History So- 
ciety,” Vol. VII), p. 24; Two letters from W. Graves, 
Esq, pp. 7-8. 

107 Clinton’s memorandum of developments in 
July and August, filed under July 6, 1781, CP; see 
also STEVENS, Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, II, 
92 and 94. 


the background for evaluating him; they 
are important because he was important. 
On him, more than on any other man in 
either service, now rested the fate of the 
British cause in America. 


The first factor was the chance of 
success. The squadron was short of 
frigates, the ocean wide, and the likeli- 
hood of intercepting the enemy propor- 
tionately small. “Graves actually spent 
most of his time lost in a fog off Boston 
Bay. The second factor was that of 
communications: he was dangerously 
far from his base. On July 27 the ‘‘Swal- 
low” arrived at New York from the West 
Indies; she brought word from Rodney of 
the route his detachment would follow 
if the French fleet came north, and a 
request that frigates be stationed be- 
tween the Chesapeake and Sandy Hook. 
The “Swallow” was captured when she 
left New York to search for Graves, and 
he did not know of her dispatches till 
his return. The third factor was the state 
of Graves’s squadron. It was already 
battered, and it was sure to suffer 
further injury from weeks at sea. Two of 
his ships of the line, the “Robust” and 
“Prudent,” had been damaged in the 
battle of March 16; they were put out of 
action by the cruise, which thus re- 
duced his meager strength by one-third 
at a moment when he could ill afford it." 


The fourth factor was the threat from 
De Grasse. Arbuthnot had been ob- 
sessed by it, and Graves had written the 
admiralty on July 20 that because of 


18 The squadron had shrunk from thirteen of the 
line in the previous October to eight in January, six 
in July, and four on Graves’s return to New York; 
the lucky arrival of the “Royal Oak” raised it again 
to five. See intelligence, Oct. 24, 1780, CP; Sand- 
wich papers, 1V, 127; and Two letters from W. Graves, 
Esq, pp. 12 and 16. Graves, according to Hood’s 
later testimony, had weakened the squadron by 
sending off five ships of the line on detached duty 
(Barham papers, I, 129 and 130). 
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it he was about to put the squadron into 
safety.’°? Instead, he sailed the next day. 
Many of the data with which he had to 
work were false, but that does not excuse 
him. His misinformation should have 
deterred him from the cruise as effec- 
tually as the truth would have done. De 
Grasse was expected to come at any time 
with ten to fourteen sail of the line and to 
make a junction with Barras at Newport. 
Graves would be powerless to prevent 
this, and he would be lost unless a 
British fleet followed as expected. If it 
did, his obvious move would be to join it 
as soon as possible. This he could do only 
by remaining between Barras and De 
Grasse. If they joined while he was wan- 
dering to the eastward, his little squad- 
ron would be separated from its rein- 
forcement by the whole French con- 
centration. His cruise, in short, exposed 
the two British fleets to destruction in 
detail. Of this danger he had no inkling. 
He thought that by being off Boston he 
would “keep the enemy from attempting 
anything, as they would be unable to 
guess at the intention of the squadron.’’”° 
If this was the extent of his strategic 
insight, he was lost in a deeper fog than 
that of the Atlantic. 

The fifth factor was the opportunity 
at Rhode Island. A reinforcement of 
German mercenaries was expected at 
New York, and it actually arrived on 
August 11. The coup de main was there- 
after independent of Cornwallis, since 
Clinton was strong enough to act alone. 
The French remained at Newport for 
another fortnight; if Graves’s squadron 
had been on hand and in fighting trim, 
they might have been destroyed there. 
The operation would have run the risk 


109 Graves papers, pp. 26-28. 


110 Graves to Clinton, Aug. 17, 1781, CP. 
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of De Grasse’s arrival but, in fact, could 
have been completed in time. 

By August 16, when Graves returned, 
the sands were running out. Clinton 
wrote him that a week probably re- 
mained before the fleets would appear 
from the West Indies and that this 
was the opportunity to move against 
Barras. A letter from Graves crossed his, 
to say that, though the “Royal Oak” 
had not yet rejoined, the squadron was 
almost ready. Then the admiral changed 
his mind. The “Royal Oak” had turned 
up by the 2oth, but the “Robust” and 
“Prudent” were unfit for service. With- 
out his full complement of the line he 
refused to move." 

The last chance was fading. Neither 
Clinton nor Graves realized it, and they 
continued to treat the opportunity as 
timeless. Clinton, hoping that they 
could sail before the end of the month, 
had worked out his scheme in detail. 
He had ten howitzers, forges for heating 
shot, and extra ammunition for the guns 
that he hoped to find in the enemy forts. 
With these he was confident of making 
the anchorage too hot for the French 
ships; they could then be driven up the 
narrowing channel toward shoal water, 
under simultaneous attack from sea 
and land."? This was the great design, 
which absorbed the attention of both 
commanders when it should have been 
turned elsewhere. 

111 Clinton to Graves and Graves to Clinton, 
Aug. 17, 1781, CP; STEvENS, Clinton-Cornwallis 
controversy, Il, 126 and 129-30. See also Graves 
papers, p. 32. 

112 Clinton to Graves, Aug. 24, 1781, Clinton’s 
memorandum (‘“Thoughts on the proposed move 
against Barras’ squadron”) filed at the end of 1781; 
see also his note on copies of correspondence with 
Graves filed under July 6, Clinton to the Duke of 
Gloucester, Aug. 18, to unknown, Aug. 26, to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Moncrieff, Sept. 1, 1781, CP; STE- 


VENS, Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, II, 126 and 
nn., 129-30. 
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Both had ample reason by now to 
know that the danger from the West 
Indies was immediate. Since it was 
naval, it was particularly Graves’s 
responsibility. He had seen a copy of 
the dispatch from Rodney, whch implied 
that major developments were impend- 
ing. More important, he had before him 
the appalling truth that Rodney had not 
known—that De Grasse was bringing 
his whole fleet. This intelligence came 
from several sources. It was first sug- 
gested in a letter from Philadelphia 
written on August 14. Then a British 
agent in New Jersey, on the evening of 
the 16th, reported the arrival at New- 
port of a frigate that had left De Grasse 
with a fleet of twenty-eight men-of-war 
and seven thousand troops bound for 
Rhode Island. The frigate was, in fact, 
the “Concorde,” which had arrived on 
the 12th with De Grasse’s message that 
he was bound for the Chesapeake. The 
British report mistook his destination 
and exaggerated the number of his 
troops but was almost accurate in the 
size of his fleet. 

The report and the letter from Phila- 
delphia were forwarded by Clinton to 
Graves with a noncommittal note." 
The admiral answered nonchalantly 
that a heated imagination was at work. 
“Something is intended and much more 
talked of. We are told that some of the 
Rhode Island squadrons require going to 
Europe, which will necessarily call for 
some fresh ships here.’"*4 De Grasse, in 
other words, was merely detaching a 
few replacements for Barras. This was 
an implausible idea on the face of it, 
because it involved a prohibitive risk: 
the ships would have had to run a gaunt- 


113 Clinton to Graves, with enclosures, Aug. 17, 
1781, CP. 


"14 Graves to Clinton, Aug. 18, 1781, CP. 


let of British men-of-war from Charles- 
ton north. But neither Clinton nor 
Graves, apparently, tried to sift the 
truth out of their contradictory reports 
by using a sieve of common sense.™S 

Both men ignored the danger signs 
appearing about them. The Franco- 
American armies had begun their march 
from the Hudson to the Chesapeake on 
August 19, and the British were at once 
deluged with a bewildering variety of 
intelligence. Graves knew on the 21st 
that Barras was preparing for sea. The 
agent in New Jersey reported on the 
22nd that ships had reached Philadelphia 
that had sailed in company with De 
Grasse’s fleet, and he suggested that the 
approach of this fleet might account for 
the march of the enemy army. By the 
23rd, however, Clinton had received 
information that brought him to the 
same conclusion as Graves—improbable 
as it was in the light of the evidence.” 
An army on the move, a squadron 
about to move, and rumors of a great 
fleet in the offing—these signs pointed to 
something more portentous than a few 
ships making for Newport. But Graves 
continued to idle away his time in New 
York, planning an attack which never 
materialized. 

The extreme danger of that attack 
seems to have troubled him no more 
than it did the usually cautious Clinton. 
If De Grasse made for Newport, as 
expected, he might arrive in the middle 


11s For another account of their bewilderment at 
this time, based also on the Clinton papers, see 
Randolph G. Apams, “‘A view of Cornwallis’s sur- 
render at Yorktown,” American historical review, 
XXXVII (1931-32), 37-40. 


116 Graves to Clinton, Aug. 21, intelligence, Aug. 
22, Clinton to Graves, Aug. 24 (a copy filed under 
July 6), 1781, CP. The information that Clinton re- 
ceived on the 23rd has apparently not been pre- 
served, and I have found no reference to it except in 
his letter of the 24th. 
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of operations and neatly trap the Brit- 
ish. If he made, instead, for New York, 
that great base would be assaulted from 
sea and land when its ships and much of 
its garrison were at Rhode Island. In 
either event the result would have been 
disaster, which the British command 
seems to have been courting serenely. 
Perhaps Graves was only pretending an 
interest in Clinton’s scheme and was 
using the damaged ships as an excuse 
for postponing it until the fog of uncer- 
tainty lifted. The only other explanation 
is that both men had concluded, beyond 
shadow of doubt though on incredibly 
thin evidence, that De Grasse was not 
coming. Whatever the truth may be, it 
scarcely flatters their strategic acumen. 

On August 28 came a dispatch from 
Hood, followed the same day by the 
admiral himself with fourteen sail of the 
line. At the first word of this reinforce- 
ment Clinton ordered the troops em- 
barked, and he set out to confer with 
Graves on the execution of their coup de 
main. Hood’s arrival might have sug- 
gested that the enemy fleet was near by, 
but it did not ruffle Graves’s leisurely 
mood. He wrote to his junior to come 
within the bar until his own small 
squadron was ready.*’ This maneuver 
would have been lengthy, and getting 
out again might have taken days. Time 
was still lightly regarded on Hood’s 
new station. 

Hood was of different stuff. Although 
he was Graves’s subordinate, he im- 
mediately took a boat to the conference 
and treated his commander to the home 
truth. “Whether you attend the army to 
Rhode Island or seek the enemy at sea, 
you have no time to lose. Every moment 
is precious.” His argument and _ his 
urgency carried conviction, but too late. 

117 STEVENS, Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, I, 
21; Barham papers, I, 121-22. 
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The same evening came word that one 
bird was flown: Barras had left Newport 
on the 25th.’** The other was still at 
large; De Grasse, in fact, came to roost 
in the Chesapeake two days later. The 
day after that, August 31, Graves and 
Hood set out to hunt the enemy squad- 
rons. They found De Grasse first, with 
twice his expected force, and the two 
fleets fought the battle of September 5. 
It was tactically indecisive, like Arbuth- 
not’s engagement of March 16; but it 
decided the fate of the war. After 
maneuvering five days at sea, the fleets 
returned to the Chesapeake to find 
Barras already there. This junction 
made the odds against the British almost 
two to one. Graves gave up the fight and 
returned to New York; Cornwallis was 
left alone to face disaster. 

The French Rhode Island squadron 
had played out its long part in the strate- 
gy of the war. The part was far from 
brilliant until the end, and it brought 
bitter disappointments to the French 
and Americans. But those seven ships of 
the line had an effect on British plans 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 
They were instrumental in destroying 
the teamwork of Clinton and Arbuthnot. 
They were a threat to British communi- 
cations that necessitated an expensive 
winter blockade of Narragansett Bay. 
They staged an amateurish rehearsal of 
the Yorktown campaign six months 
before the final performance. Lastly, 
they played an accidental but impor- 
tant role in that drama itself, by di- 
verting the British command from the 
real danger. Clinton and Graves failed 
to catch Barras at Rhode Island, and in 
failing they were caught by De Grasse 
in the Chesapeake. 

"8 Tbid., p. 130. See also Graves papers, pp. 
Ixvii-lxviii, where the date of the interview is mis- 
takenly given as the 2oth. 
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RHODE ISLAND IN BRITISH STRATEGY, 1780-1781 


What are the reasons behind this 
series of reverses? The British were 
confronted, for a period of thirteen 
months, by an enemy force never 
greatly superior to theirs, and often 
greatly inferior. Why was nothing effec- 
tive done about it? The first attempt 
broke down because of delays, avoid- 
able and otherwise, and the breakdown 
created frictions that jeopardized any 
later attempt. The second opportunity 
came in June 1781, when Rochambeau’s 
army moved to the Hudson. Precious 
weeks were then lost because Clinton 
would not move with Arbuthnot and 
could not move without him. The third 
and last opportunity came when Graves 
succeeded to the command. That cour- 
teous but muddled man was no more 
capable of combined strategy than his 
predecessor had been. He adopted a 
policy of his own, over Clinton’s protest, 
and sacrificed the opportunity for the 
sake of a fruitless cruise. When the two 
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men at last began to plan together after 
his return, their objective had become a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

The pattern of uncombined opera- 
tions was set by the fiasco when the 
French arrived. It reappeared in the 
expeditions to the Chesapeake in the 
fall and winter of 1780-81. When Corn- 
wallis moved to Virginia in the follow- 
ing May, he added a new element to 
the confusion and division of command. 
He did not alter the old elements, which 
had existed for almost a year and which 
played their part in his own catastrophe. 
Clinton and Arbuthnot were writing 
letters about an attack on Rhode 
Island in the summer of 1780; Clinton 
and Graves were writing politer versions 
of the same letters a year later. The 
correspondence had its effect, however, 
not in a coup de main at Newport but in 
a surrender at Yorktown. 
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THE THEATER DURING A CRISIS: THE PARISIAN THEATER 
DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR 


BEATRICE F. HYSLOP 


E French theatrical performances 
during the Reign of Terror offer a 
threefold interest. For the literary 
critic, the theater throws light upon the 
period of transition from the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment to nineteenth- 
century Romanticism. For the historian, 
such a study complements the knowledge 
of the political, social, and economic 
crisis. For the psychologist, the theater 
offers some side lights upon individual 
and mass psychology during a period 
which combined foreign and domestic 
war with the use of terror against civil- 
ians.* 

Students of the French drama have 
usually passed over the French Revolu- 
tion with little or no attention to that 
decade. On the basis of its permanent 
contribution to French literature, this 
silence was perhaps merited, for plays 
written during that period are never 
performed today and seldom read. This 
fact does not diminish the interest of the 
psychologist and historian, however, 
since the plays given in 1793 and 1794 
were an integral part of the climate of 
opinion of the Terror. In an era when 
illiteracy was so widespread that the 
newly developed journalism did not 
reach the masses, the theater assumes an 

t A lecture using some of this material, under the 
title of “Public opinion during the Terror,’ was 
given for the Société de la Révolution frangaise in 
New York, January 1944; another, under the title 
“‘The Terror as a period of literary crisis,’’ during the 
Literature Week of Pontigny-en-Amérique, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., in August 
1944; and a third, ‘The theater during the Reign of 
Terror,” at Hunter College, New York City, August 
1945. 


added importance for the history of the 
period. 

Paris occupied the same pre-eminence 
over provincial cities with respect to the 
theater then, as now. The wealth of ma- 
terial available on the Parisian stage and 
the leadership of the Parisian Jacobins 
during the Terror justify centering at- 
tention on Paris alone.? Beginning with 
the issue of January 1, 1790 and con- 
tinuing through August 6, 1794, the 


2No attempt will be made here to give a com- 
plete bibliography of volumes dealing with the 
French theater. The Almanach des spectacles, the 
Journal des Spectacles (of which Harvard University 
has the only issues [Sept. 1-Oct. 21, 1793] avail- 
able in this country), and the Princeton collection 
of published plays were invaluable. When it becomes 
possible to consult archives in France, the dramatic 
collection in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal will be 
indispensable. 

The following volumes were the most useful: 
Paul p’Estr&e (pseudonym for Henri Quentin) (Le 
thédire sous la Terreur [Paris, 1913]) used other sec- 
ondary works more often than primary sources but 
covers the Terror quite thoroughly. He is slightly 
hostile to the Revolution and made no attempt to 
determine the popularity of plays. Other volumes 
are: Maurice ALBERT, Les thédtres des boulevards, 
1789-1848 (Paris, 1902); Edmond de Goncourt, 
Histoire de la société pendant la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1880); Nicolas BRAZIER, Chroniques des petits 
thédtres de Paris (2 vols.; Paris, 1883); Charles G. 
Errenne and A. MARTAINVILLE, Histoire du thédtre 
francais depuis le commencement de la Révolution 
jusqu’a la réunion générale (4 vols.; Paris, 1802); 
Jacques Hérissay, Le monde des thédtres pendant la 
Révolution, 1789-1800 (Paris, 1922); P. E. JAUFFRET, 
Le thédtre révolutionnaire (Paris, 1869); Louis Mo- 
LAND, Thédtre de la Révolution (Paris, 1877); Théo- 
dore Muret, L’ histoire par le thédtre (Paris, 1865); 
H. Prat, Etudes littéraires (2 vols.; Paris, 1856-58); 
and, one of the best, Henri WELSCHINGER, Le théd- 
tre de la Révolution (Paris, 1880), containing reprints 
of many primary sources. All these volumes except 
that of p’Esrrfe passed lightly over the period of 
the Terror. 
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Moniteur universel published lists of the 
plays given at the larger theaters. Con- 
secutive omissions occurred during par- 
ticularly critical political events, such 
as the trial and execution of Louis XVI. 
Beginning with the list of February 22, 
1793, the first after the death of the king, 
the lists appeared fairly regularly. Miss- 
ing lists for twelve days in September 
and October 1793 and a check upon 
duplicate lists for the same period were 
obtained from the Journal des Spectacles. 
Taken together, 427 lists out of a pos- 
sible 530 were consulted.’ Lists were 
missing chiefly between April 1 and July 
28, 1793; but the omissions were scat- 
tered and rarely occurred for more than 
two days consecutively, so that the pic- 
ture obtained from the 427 lists can be 
considered fairly complete as to the dif- 
ferent plays performed in the theaters 
mentioned.‘ 

The National Assembly passed a law, 
January 13, 1791, suppressing the ex- 
clusive privileges of the king’s comedians 
and abolishing royal censorship. New 
theaters began to open, and the number 
multiplied during the Terror. The Mont- 
teur did not attempt to list all play- 
houses, but the listing of a dozen or so 
of the most important ones throughout 
the eighteen-month period furnishes a 
representative picture. The list of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1793 gave only five theaters; 

3 References to the Moniteur universel are to the 
following edition: Réimpression de l’ancien Moniteur 
(31 vols., including 2 index vols.; Paris, 1858). 
There were 415 lists given by the Moniteur. Missing 
lists for twelve days in September and October 1793 
were obtained from the Journal des Spectacles at the 
Harvard Library. The author of this article was 
assisted in the compilation of titles of plays from the 


427 lists by the Misses Edith Murr, Irene Faigman, 
Doris Eliazon, and Philomena Dimeo. 


4 There were ten lists missing both in April and 
in June 1793, twelve in July, and fourteen in May; 
but even these were not a single extended omission. 
The remaining sixty-five omissions were scattered 
over the other fourteen months. 


and the last representative list used in 
the present survey, that of August 6, 
1794, gave only eight. In between these 
dates the following theaters were named 
quite regularly: 


Académie de Musique (name changed to Opéra 
national) 

Opéra-comique 

ThéAtre de la Rue Feydeau 

Thé&tre de la Nation (later called ThéAtre de 
l’Egalité, after being closed from October 4, 
1793 to June 30, 1794) 

ThéAtre de la République 

ThéAatre de la Rue Louvois (later Thé&tre ly- 
rique des Amis de la Patrie) 

Théatre du Marais (not listed after June 30, 
1793) 

Théatre de Mademoiselle Montansier (later 
Théatre de la Montagne) 

Théatre national de Moliére (later ThéAatre 
des Sans-Culottes) 

ThéAtre francais comique et lyrique (listed from 
April 28, 1793 to January 23, 1794) 

Théatre du Lycée des Arts (listed from May 1, 
1793 on) 

Théatre national (listed from August 15, 1793 
on) 

Théatre du Palais (later ThéAtre de la Cité) 

Théatre du Vaudeville 

Théatre du Péristyle (opened November 16, 
1793, but listed only seven times) 

Théatre du Panthéon (opened February 2, 
1794, listing irregular)s 


Only three of the larger theaters were 
omitted by the Moniteur.® Those listed 


S ALBERT asserts (p. 71) that forty-three plays 
were being given in Paris on July 16, 1793, on which 
date the Moniteur listed only six theaters and an 
amphitheater, with sixteen plays to be performed 
(see XVI, 132). This was an unusually short list in 
the Moniteur. The figure of ALBERT undoubtedly in- 
cludes all the little theaters of Paris, but his con- 
clusion (pp. 82-83) of the moderation of these latter 
coincides with the conclusion of the present analy- 
sis, which justifies the belief that the lists of the 
larger theaters were representative of all theaters 
during the Terror. 


6 The Théatre de l’Ambigue was not listed by the 
Moniteur after March 2, 1793 but was listed by the 
Journal des Spectacles. The Journal mentioned two 
relatively large theaters omitted by the Moniteur: 
the Théatre des Délassements-comiques and the 
Théatre des Variétés-amusantes. 
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include some existing prior to the Revo- 
lution, such as the Opéra national and 
the Théatre de la Rue Feydeau, but add 
the important new ones as they opened. 
A quantitative analysis of plays offered 
during the Terror, based upon the Moni- 
teur lists, is incomplete; but a number of 
additional factors justify the use of these 
lists. 


The number of approximately 750 
different plays performed during the 
Terror would be doubled if all theaters 
in Paris were considered.’ Lists for the 
missing 111 days would also add titles 
of plays given only once or twice, but 
advance notice of an opening was some- 
times given. Many more plays were being 
offered than before the Revolution, or 
even during the moderate Revolution; 
but the significant fact about the Moni- 
teur lists is their indication of which 
plays were most frequently performed 
and hence most popular during the Ter- 
ror. 

The missing lists are less significant in 
calculating the number of performances 
of any one play than might be expected. 
Theaters during the Revolution were 
more like modern stock companies than 
present-day theatrical undertakings. The 
same play was rarely performed on con- 
secutive days. Even the most popular 
plays were alternated with other produc- 
tions. A comparison of the number of 
performances of an opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, if it were open all 
year, would be fairer than a comparison 
with Life with Father, which is now in its 
seventh year on the Broadway stage. 
Although theaters during the Terror 
were no longer required to close on Sun- 
days and religious holidays, most theaters 


7 Consider the implications from ALBERT, n. 5, 
above. The use of double titles for most plays com- 
plicated an attempt to determine the exact number 
of different plays. See also n. 76, below. 
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were closed one day in ten. A play that 
opened in one theater could be given in 
other theaters only with the permission 
of the author. Whether a play was of 
one, two, three, or five acts was natural- 
ly important, since several one-act plays 
would be performed the same night; 
and a short play might be given more 
frequently than a longer play. Further- 
more, the size of the theater was impor- 
tant in relation to the number of specta- 
tors. All of these factors affecting the 
number of performances have been con- 
sidered and will be mentioned where 
they constitute an important modifica- 
tion of the statistics resulting from the 
Moniteur lists. 

Certain general characteristics of the 
theater during the Revolution should be 
kept in mind. Whereas the Mariage de 
Figaro was the embodiment of French 
theater on the eve of the Revolution, 
Beaumarchais failed to sustain this 
popularity and died rejected and unap- 
preciated by audiences of the Terror. A 
new generation of playwrights came for- 
ward. Marie Joseph Chénier, brother of 
the famous poet André, symbolized the 
moderate Revolution in his Charles 1X, 
whose literary merit has won it a per- 
manent place in the history of French 
drama. His subsequent plays were, on 
the other hand, little appreciated. Most 
plays offered during the Terror were 
written by two or three authors, working 
together. Since all productions of that 
era combined music, song, and spoken 
parts, one author may have written the 
libretto and the other the music. Only in 
rare cases did a single author win fame 
for both the play and the music. The 
names of the majority of authors of the 
period of the Terror have received little 
attention in the histories of French 
drama. The contemporary reputation of 
a playwright or a group of writers may 
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have been a factor in drawing an audi- 
ence for the premiére of a new play; but, 
once launched, the play was given or 
dropped on its own appeal. 

Similarly, certain actors and actresses 
may have contributed to the popularity 
of a play as much as, or more than, the 
author. In any age, people select one 
theatrical performance, rather than oth- 
ers, for a variety of reasons. The author, 
the actors, the music, the staging—any 
or all of these—played a part. The 
crowds at the theater may even have 
necessitated attending whatever play 
one could get tickets for. One feature of 
the theater during the Terror would 
exclude choice based on “escape” psy- 
chology. Most programs offered a long 
play with a ballet, two plays, or several 
short ones. Theatrical managers teamed 
an “escape” play with a topical one. 
While one play might pull on the heart- 
strings and manifest sensibilité, at least 
one of the others would portray Revolu- 
tionary heroism and ideals. 

The Revolutionaries found plenty to 
make them laugh, even if there were also 
plays that drew tears. Whereas the great 
age of French drama, the seventeenth 
century, had been one of tragedy, ex- 
cept for Moliére, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of plays given during the Terror 
consisted of comedies. Themes that had 
been tragic hitherto were sometimes 
modified to end happily. A preference 
for comedy and laughter on the stage 
during times of crisis and war strain 
would seem to be borne out by other 
critical eras.® 

Of the more than 750 different plays 
given between February 22, 1793 and 
August 6, 1794, only five were performed 

8 The New York stage in the first and recent 
world wars illustrates this preference for comedy. 
Professors of English literature ascribe similar char- 


acteristics to the theater in London during the 
Commonwealth period. 


more than seventy-five times. These five 
most popular performances illustrate 
changes in language, dramatic form, sub- 
ject matter, and plot. 

The performance that was the most 
popular, and the only one given more 
than one hundred times, was a ballet- 
pantomime-parlant in three acts, La 
journée des capucins aux fronticres by 
Charles Emanuel Gaullard-Desaudray.® 
This play was performed fairly regularly 
at the Théatre du Lycée des Arts from 
its first appearance on May 11, 1793 
through July, 1794. The author was the 
founder and director of the Lycée des 
Arts, and of the Théétre du Lycée des 
Arts, which opened on May 1, 1793." 
Although there were other published 
works by Gaullard-Desaudray, these 
were chiefly on scientific subjects." The 
exact nature of this most popular per- 
formance must remain a mystery until 
the original manuscript can be located 
and consulted. One may surmise some- 
thing about the character of this produc- 


9 The title of this performance appeared always 
as Les capucins aux frontiéres but was finally identi- 
fied under the full title in P. L. Jacos (pseudonym 
for Paul Lacroix), Bibliographie dramatique de M. 
dz Soleinne (5 vols.; Paris, 1843-45), III, 245, under 
No. 3474 of the repertory of the Théatre du Cirque 
du Palais-Royal, an early name of the ThéAtre du 
Lycée des Arts. See also Charles Brunet, Tables 
des piéces de thédire décrites dans le catalogue de la 
bibliothéque de M. de Soleinne (Paris, 1914), p. 259. 
This collection was preserved in the Bibliothéque 
de |’Arsenal in 1939. 

No light was thrown on this play by Kenneth 
McKeEE, The role of the priest on the Parisian stage 
during the French Revolution (Baltimore, 1939). 


10 On the opening day the Thédtre du Lycée des 
Arts gave three plays: Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
Le devin du village, Tableau parlant by Louis An- 
seaume and André Ernest Modeste Grétry, and 
Joseph Patrat’s Résolution inutile. For listing, see 
the Moniteur, XVI (May 1, 1793), 264. 


'tIn addition to scientific works, there was a 
treatise on finance and a play on the death of La- 
voisier. See under GAULLARD, Catalogue général des 
livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque nationale, LVII 
(Paris, 1897 ), 1242-45. 
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tion from a few fragmentary pieces of 
information. Like many of the Revolu- 
tionary plays, this one had a double 
title. If one title did not draw an audi- 
ence, the second was tried. The subtitle 
of this play was Valeur répare wout; and, 
although never used, it suggested a moral 
tone. Undoubtedly there was some cleri- 
cal caricature, but one is led to assume 
that it was mild and perhaps no more dis- 
paraging than some of the characters of 
Moliére or of eighteenth-century satires 
on the clergy.” The fact that La journée 
des capucins aux frontiéres was given 
continuously in 1793 and 1794, with 
neither acceleration during the Hébert- 
ist period nor suppression afterward, 
was significant. The Théatre du Lycée 
des Arts became known for a new genre, 
the ballet-pantomime-parlant, of which 
this was the most successful. With ballet 
or pantomime alone, the degree of satire 
depended upon the dancer or actor, and 
the satire would be capable of special 
interpretation in response to the con- 
temporary mood; but how far the lines 
intensified the effect can only be known 
when the manuscript has been examined. 
The audience of this theater drew from 
the bourgeoisie and from the member- 
ship of the Jacobin Club, but it probably 
represented a somewhat higher level of 
education and dramatic sophistication 
than the sans-culottes of the boulevard 
theaters." 

12 There was reason to think that the Journal des 
Spectacles reviewed this play, but the June issues 
are not available in the United States. In reviewing 
a play entitled La moisson, the Journal of September 
7, 1793 (No. 68, p. 544) referred to an episode in Les 
capucins aux frontiéres, in which a Capuchin took a 
young girl “dans la gerbe.’”’ The review continued: 
“| .. et ceci n’avoit été produit encore sur le Théatre 


du Lycée que d’aprés une caricature aussi ancienne 
que répandue, or ce trait n’offre rien de nouveau.” 


13 The boulevard theaters developed from the 
thédtre de la foire of the Old Regime, which had been 
the only form of theater available to the common 
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The second most frequently presented 
spectacle was Offrande a la liberté, a 
patriotic tableau built around the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise’’ and the ‘‘Veillons au salut de 
l’empire.’”’ The words and music were by 
Francois Joseph Gossec, and the mise en 
scéne by Pierre Gabriel Gardel, ballet 
master of the Opéra national, where the 
Offrande was often given as a curtain- 
raiser or after the main opera. Pageant- 
ry, with choruses, bells, drums, and can- 
non, were arranged in imitation of the 
fete of Notre Dame."* The thought con- 
veyed was the new Revolutionary pa- 
triotism. The Almanach des spectacles 
for 1793 appraised its spirit as follows: 
“Love of country, the first and sublime 
virtue of French republicans, ought to 
assure the success of this scene; it is 
full of patriotism. It is majestic, impos- 
ing, worthy of the subject that it 
treats.’’' 

The next two most popular perform- 
ances were vaudeville: Au retour, by 
Jean Baptiste Radet and Guillaume 
Francois Desfontaines, and L’heureuse 
décade, by a trio of authors—Pierre Yves 
Barré, Jean René Lecouppery de la 
Rosiéres, and Frangois Pierre Auguste 
Léger. Although both were given at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, the former was 
also given at several other theaters with 


people. Attention should be called to the conclusion 
of Crane Brinton in The Jacobins (New York, 
1930), passim, that the membership of the Jacobin 
clubs was composed not of the riffraff but of persons 
of moderate means. 


™4 Offrande é la liberté, first performed in 1792, was 
given ninety-five times during the Terror. See Je- 
scription in J. Trersot, Les fétes et les chants de la 
Révolution francaise (Paris, 1908), p. 281. See also 
n. 26 below. 


™S Almanach des spectacles, XLII (Paris, 1793), 
237, and XLIII (1794), 99. After a while, the ““Mar- 
seillaise”’ was replaced by the “Hymne 4 la liberté” 
by Marie Joseph Chénier and Frangois Joseph 
Gossec. 
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the permission of the authors. The 
vaudeville as a dramatic type developed 
in the thédire de la foire during the eight- 
eenth century. The plot was simple, with 
a happy ending. There were from one to 
three acts, with spoken parts inter- 
spersed with songs. The final verses were 
called the vaudeville and took the form 
of a song often expressing a moral, utiliz- 
ing plays on words, with each verse 
ending in a refrain that all the actors 
sang. Authors of vaudeville aimed to 
amuse, but the role of this genre during 
the Revolution was well summarized in 
the Almanach des spectacles: “It is es- 
pecially since the Revolution began that 
vaudeville has regained its force and its 
true character. It is vaudeville that stimu- 
lates our warriors to combat; it is vaude- 
ville that reaches on their thrones the 
despots leagued against us, and whom 
our arms will punish... . ; it is, finally, 
vaudeville that makes our legislators 
smile in the midst of great undertakings 
that deal with nature and with poster- 
ity.’"? The characters of vaudeville were 
common men and women and their 
families, while the villain was a coward, a 
counterrevolutionary, or a foreign ene- 
my. 

In Au retour the mother of Lucette 
would not agree to her marriage with 
Justin, a prosperous farmer. Justin and 
Lucette sang a duet to the effect that 
their mother was their patrie and that 
sometimes the mother lost her children 
because of their attempt to “‘save’’ her. 
Justin was grateful to the Revolution for 
freeing his lands from seignioral dues. He 


16 Ay retour was performed eighty times and 
L’heureuse décade seventy-seven times. In both 
cases the authors allowed the plays to be given in 
other theaters. Princeton University Library has 
printed editions of both plays. 


17 Almanach des spectacles, XLIII (Paris, 1794), 
Part IT, 17-18. 


intended to farm his lands himself and 
to share the harvest with those who had 
none. Despite these laudable sentiments, 
the mother would not consent to the 
marriage because the country was in 
danger. The father, however, prepared 
the ceremony of betrothal and won over 
the mother. At the fete, the curé, who 
had married, danced like any layman 
and sang some verses in praise of the 
marriage of the clergy. Suddenly the an- 
nouncement of the local draft for the 
army interrupted the betrothal party. 
Although Justin would be above draft 
age in only three days, he waived exemp- 
tion and also refused to allow a friend to 
substitute for him. Lucette and her par- 
ents praised his patriotism. The friend 
now volunteered to look after the farm 
for Justin. Lucette said that she would 
not grieve at her fiancé’s departure but 
would be an example to the other village 
girls. The curé sang “‘Let Heaven bring 
peace,” but the mayor said that there 
could be no peace until France was 
avenged and the republic safe. Mathurin, 
the father, sang this verse of the final 
vaudeville, with the chorus repeating the 
last two lines: 

Allez r’pousser loin d’la frontiére 

Les ennemis de |’égalité; 

Qu’a votre aspect la terre entiére, 

Respecte notre liberté. 


Rois et tyrans, nobles et pretres, 
Que tout ¢a tombe dans un jour. 

Et si chez nous restent des traitres, 
Vous n’en trouv’rey plus au retour.* 


The enemies of the Revolution were 
enemies of liberty and equality. The 
heroes and heroines of the play were or- 
dinary citizens, exemplifying the virtues 
of self-sacrifice, generosity, brotherly 


‘8 See printed text (Paris, s.d.), p. 29. D’Estr&e 
wrongly ascribed these lines to Lucette (p. 178); 
likewise JAUFFRET (p. 267). 
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love, and gaiety. Eighteenth-century 
sensibilité has been ennobled from senti- 
mentality and selfish emotion to patriot- 
ic sentiment. 

L’heureuse décade was more original 
than Au retour and was, therefore, more 
revealing of the new ideas of the Revolu- 
tion as presented on the stage. The father 
of a family arose early on décadi (the 
Revolutionary Sunday) to select a pas- 
sage from French history to read aloud 
to his family, as was his custom. He soon 
realized that French history told only of 
kings, nobles, wars, and mistreatment 
of the common people. He decided to 
write a new history, in which he would 
record the patriotic deeds of the various 
members of his family each day of a 
Revolutionary week. A comic touch was 
inserted by his secrecy and the curiosity 
of two young daughters about the con- 
tents of the big book in which he was 
recording the deeds. Among the virtuous 
deeds recorded for the women of his 
family were care of the wounded by his 
wife, the giving of her fichu to some 
soldiers by one daughter, and the sacri- 
fice of the linen of her trousseau for 
bandages for the army by another. A 
married daughter spent the night helping 
to equip the army, while a daughter-in- 
law discovered a plot against the govern- 
ment. Among the men, a son and a son- 
in-law were soldiers, one son-in-law was 
a shopkeeper and did not raise prices 
and try to make large profits even prior 
to the passage of the Law of the Maxi- 
mum, and one son was a virtuous mayor. 
The delineation of the ideal public off- 
cial was expressed in these lines: 

Etre doux avec fermeté 
Juste autant que sevére 
D’un maire, ami de l’équité 

Tel est le caractére." 


19 See printed text (Paris, 1793), p. 21. 
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The final scene showed the return of 
Alerte, the fiancé of Babet, who had 
given her fichu. Alerte recounted how his 
regiment had defeated the Austrians and 
made them dance the carmagnole. The 
first part of the final song condemned 
the foreign enemies of France. French- 
men were ‘‘sans-culottes’’; and the French 
soldiers made the English, Prussians, 
and Austrians “‘tout a fait sans-culottes.” 
The last verses were a barracks love song, 
ending with the sentiment that Alerte 
loved Babet, but he would love her 
more “‘sans-culottes.’’?° 

These two comedies required of the 
audience no knowledge of eighteenth- 
century philosophy, science, or litera- 
ture. The daily life of the common people 
was presented as heroic and virtuous. 
The sentiments applauded were family 
loyalty, fidelity to betrothal and mar- 
riage, and community spirit. These 
plays preached the same _ individual 
morality as the pre-Revolutionary Chris- 
tian church. There was, however, a new 
egalitarianism and a democratic patriot- 
ism not to be found in the plays of the 
Old Regime. 

The last of the five most popular plays 
differed from the others in that it was 
written and first given in November 
1790, had been the most popular play 
in 1791, and yet was also one of the most 
popular plays after the execution of Louis 
XVI and the establishment of the repub- 
lic. This play in three acts, Nicodéme 
dans la lune, by Beffroi de Reigny (called 
Cousin Jacques), was revolutionary 
neither in form nor in thought.” The 


20 Thid., p. 32. 


21 According to the 427 lists, Nicodéme dans la 
lune was given seventy-five times during the Terror. 
The 1797 edition indicated that it had been per- 
formed 373 times between its opening on November 
7, 1790 and some time in 1793. Since the Thédtre 
francais comique et lyrique was not listed by the 
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author, who had won a reputation before 
the Revolution for satirical essays and 
amusing plays, created the character 
of Nicodéme; but subsequent use of the 
type never replaced the popularity of 
the original play.” Nicodéme was a 
peasant, possessing simplicity, naivete, 
common sense, and natural wisdom. His 
very simplicity gave rise to many laughs. 
Nicodéme was helping an astronomer to 
get to the moon ina balloon. The astron- 
omer fell out, and Nicodéme arrived 
alone on the moon. There he found con- 
ditions quite similar to those of France 
under the Old Regime. The ruler of the 
moon, called an ‘emperor,’ was kept 
ignorant of the bad condition of the com- 
mon people by dishonest and self-seeking 
officials. The nobles and higher clergy 
enjoyed privileges but were corrupt and 
lazy. There was absentee landlordism, 
while the peasants resembled serfs and 
laborers of seignioral manors. The tax 
system was in great need of reform. 
Nicodéme persuaded the emperor to use 
his autocratic power to carry out a 
“peaceful revolution,’’’? embodying the 
good features of the Revolution in 
France. The new regime resembled the 
constitutional monarchy established un- 
der the constitution of 1791. The device 
of a visit to the moon afforded Beffroi 


Moniteur between March 28, 1792 and April 28, 
1793, the theater may have been open during that 
interval and Nicodéme given. Its first listing during 
the Terror was on June 29, 1793, which was after the 
fall of the Girondists. 


22(ther plays using the name Nicodéme were 
Les deux Nicodémes, Le mariage de Nicodéme, and 
Les amours de Nicodéme. In reviewing Les amours de 
Plailly, the Journal des Spectacles indicated that a 
valet by the name of Nicodéme was an accessory 
to “égayer la piéce par ses balourdises” (No. go 
[Sept. 30, 1793] p. 714). 


23 The alternate title of Nicodéme dans la lune 
was La révolution pacifique. Théodore MURET gave 
the best description of the play (Histoire par le 
thédtre [Paris, 1865], pp. 103-8). 
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de Reigny good opportunity not only 
to expose the abuses of the Old Regime 
and the advantages of the new but also 
to poke fun at the Revolution itself. 

Considering opposition during the 
Terror to Beffroi de Reigny’s Le club de 
bons gens and to other plays preaching 
moderation, it is surprising to find such 
a play given after the execution of Louis 
XVI, when Frenchmen were fighting 
other European monarchies in defense 
of the first French Republic. It is possible 
that Beffroi de Reigny, who was a 
Quaker, modified passages that might 
arouse the opposition of the censors or of 
enragés in the audience.*4 No incidents 
of popular disapproval or of offense to an 
individual spectator were reported by 
the newspapers. The popularity of the 
actors who portrayed the role of Nico- 
déme undoubtedly contributed to the 
popularity of the play. Antoine J. Juliet 
first played the role; later, Henri Fré- 
déric.?5 

The explanation of the continued 
popularity of Nicodéme dans la lune 
probably lies in its elements of pure 
comedy and in its catchy words and 
tunes. Act II, scene 2, was timeless 
comedy, without political or economic 
allusions. The emperor of the moon was 
allowed to have hundreds of wives but 
had only three. Each of these came to 
talk to Nicodéme. Aglae, who genuinely 
loved the emperor, came to ask Nico- 
déme to take the other two wives away 
with him to the earth, so that the emper- 


24 The records of the censors established by decree 
of the Convention, August 2, 1793, might throw 
some light on the text used in 1793-94. Two editions 
were printed in 1791, possibly one in 1790, one in 
1792, and a revised text in 1797. Several libraries in 
the United States have a 1791 edition. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has a copy of the 1797 edition. 


2s Henri BEAULIEU, Les thédtres du boulevard du 
crime (Paris, 1905), p. 76, and WELSCHINGER, p. 
449. 
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or would give all his devotion to her. 
Nicodéme, who had fallen in love with 
Aglae at sight, was touched by the sin- 
cerity and loyalty of Aglae and, sacri- 
ficing his own emotion, agreed to carry 
out her request. Zilia had become bored 
with the emperor and begged Nicodéme 
to take her to earth, where the novelty 
of customs would interest her; he prom- 
ised to take her. The third wife, Bibi, 
was fickle; and she so confused the un- 
sophisticated Nicodéme that he found 
her very vacillation intriguing. The 
comic effect of the contradictory lines 
reminds one of a scene in The taming of 
the shrew and of one in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Nicodéme also consented to take 
two peasant women, who were curious 
about the earth, with him. The lines of 
this act were witty. Doubtless the diver- 
sity of femine type and the naivete and 
good-natured disposition of Nicodéme 
invoked laughter and would delight the 
Revolutionary audience seeking relaxa- 
tion and amusement. 

Beffroi de Reigny wrote much of the 
music himself, but he also borrowed 
tunes from other popular plays. The 
most popular of the songs, judged by its 
frequent use by other authors with 
other words, was ‘‘Colinette s’en alla au 
bois,” or “Gnia pas d’mal a ca, Coli- 
nette,” from Act I, scene 2, reproduced 
on page 341.” For this song, Beffroi de 
Reigny seems to have adapted a folk 
song, composed before 1754, and by his 
use of it, to have made the tune and 
words widely known and sung during the 
Revolution. Eighteen of the airs from 
Nicodéme dans la lune were printed by 
Frére as sheet music and apparently sold 


26 Constant PIERRE mentioned that the air was 
borrowed a dozen or so times (Les hymnes et les 
chansons de la Révolution [Paris, 1904], p. 54). Of- 
frande a la liberté contained a song against the 
émigrés written to this tune (see D’EstrEx£, p. 192). 
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individually, but the survival of such 
copies must be very rare.”’ This is the 
only one of the songs from Nicodéme 
which mentions a guitar accompani- 
ment, and in no case was the air har- 
monized. The words illustrate a risqué 
note in the play and also demonstrate 
some of the colloquial French used in 
plays of the period of the Terror. 

The first performance of Nicodéme 
dans la lune after the death of Louis XVI 
took place on June 29, 1793. It was al- 
ways played at the Théatre francais 
comique et lyrique and disappeared from 
the lists of the Moniteur after January 
23, 1794, when this theater appears to 
have closed.?* A_ revised version re- 
opened at the Théatre de la Cité in 1796 
and ran over two hundred perform- 
ances.”? Although the Théatre francais 


27 The folk song seems to have been known by the 
title ““Colinette s’en alla au bois”; but the song from 
Nicodéme has been variously referred to by the same 
name, or by “N’y a pas d’mal a ¢a Colinette”’ (see 
index of PIERRE, p. 1007), or ““Gnia pas d’mal a ¢a, 
Colinette.” 

Constant PIERRE did not find copies of all eight- 
een airs and did not find the most popular of the 
songs reproduced here, but his inventory is useful 
(pp. 822-24). The collection of the New York Public 
Library contained not only “Colinette s’en alla au 
bois” but also four other songs from Nicodéme dans 
la lune: No. 25, ‘‘J’vous dirai donc en vérité’’; No. 
26, “‘L’autre jour la p’tite Isabelle’; No. 27, “Oui, 
messieux, tout l’monde a tout d’suite été d’accord”’; 
and the final vaudeville air, “Tous ceux qui n’s’ront 
pas contents en France.” The latter two borrowed 
airs from Figaro and Les fraises, respectively. 
When Beffroi de RriGNy edited his Les soirées 
chantantes ou Le chansonnier bourgeois (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1805), he declined to print the music of “‘Coli- 
nette s’en alla au bois,” because it was on everyone’s 
lips (see I, 14). However, in the anonymous La 
clé du caveau, published in Paris, 1811, the air was 
given in brief, without the words (p. 45, No. 100). 


?8 WELSCHINGER, p. 449. For the last listing of 
Nicodéme during the Terror, see the Moniteur, XIX 
(Jan. 23, 1794), 276. Le sourd by Pierre J. B. Chou- 
chard Desforges had been a rival of Nicodéme prior 
to 1793 and was given more than fifty times during 
the Terror. 


79 WELSCHINGER, Pp. 440. 
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comique et lyrique was not one of the 
largest in Paris, it was considered im- 
portant enough to be included in the list 
of subsidized theaters in the Convention 
decree of August 3, 1793.5° The continu- 
ous popularity of this play through dif- 
ferent periods of the Revolution and the 
popularity of the other four productions 
mentioned above all give evidence of a 
moderate tone on the Parisian stage dur- 
ing the Terror. 

These five most popular performances 
represent different types of plays, but all 
conveyed Revolutionary ideas. Three 
other types of plays must be mentioned 
to complete the picture. The Opéra na- 
tional had one of the largest seating 
capacities in Paris, and operas given 
there would have a dramatic importance 
above those produced in the new and 
smaller theaters. Five operas, out of the 
many, were given each approximately 
fifty times. Armide, by Philippe Qui- 
nault, with music by Christophe Gluck, 
drew its theme from the period of the 
Crusades; but the treatment empha- 
sized not only love, magic, and the lure 
of the oriental world but also love of 
glory. The inspiration of the second 
opera, La caverne, whose plot was taken 
from Alain René Lesage’s Gil Blas, was 
likewise strongly reminiscent of the Old 
Regime and had been set to music sev- 
eral times in the eighteenth century. A 
version by J. A. Palat, dit Dercy, and 
Jean Francois Lesueur, given frequently 
at the Théatre de la Cité, with its large 
auditorium, was a precursor of Romanti- 
cism.** 

3° On this decree see pp. 350 and 352, below. The 
list of theaters was given in the Moniteur, XIX 
(Jan. 25, 1794, wrongly printed as Jan. 24), 294, 
and by WELSCHINGER, p. 440. 

31 Operas were given at various theaters, although 
the Opera national, the Opéra comique, and the 
Théatre de la Rue Feydeau were probably the best 


Operas based on William Tell were 
also popular during the Terror. Whether 
the Guillaume Tell was the version of 
Antoine Marin Lemierre (1766) or of 
Michel Jean Sédaine and André Ernest 
Modeste Grétry (1791), the lines always 
breathed patriotism. The actor could 
give more or less violence to Tell’s hatred 
of tyranny, and the Revolutionary audi- 
ences could interpret the expressions of 
patriotism according to the prevailing 
sentiment. Grétry incorporated into the 
music the ‘‘Ranz des vaches,”’ preserved 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau, a folk tune 
that moved the Swiss to tears.* 

The fourth opera was of particular in- 
terest because the theme had not been 
used under the Old Regime, and its 
popularity illustrated the political cult of 
antiquity that developed, especially dur- 
ing the Terror. Several operas were based 
on the Greek battle of Marathon; but 
Miltiade a Marathon by Nicolas Frangois 
Guillard and Antoine Marcel Lemoine, 
performed at the Opéra national, sur- 
passed all others in number of perform- 
ances.33 First given on November 5, 
1793, the opera must have aroused great 
enthusiasm when Aristides sang the 
lines: ‘‘We have against us the three 
parts of the earth ... . cowardly tyranny 


known. An 1814 edition of Armide was consulted at 
the New York Public Library. It was performed fifty 
times and La caverne fifty-six times at several thea- 
ters. On Lesueur and Romantic music see Octave 
Fouguk, Les révolutionnaires de la musique (Paris, 
1882), chap. iv, and Arthur W. Locke, Music and 
the Romantic movement in France (London, 1920), pp. 
65-68. 


32See review in the Moniteur, VIII (Apr. 23, 
1791), 200. Lemierre’s version was revived in Octo- 


ber 1794 (ibid., XXI, 761). 


33 Miltiade 4d Marathon was performed forty- 
eight times, whereas its closest rival, La journée de 
Marathon, by J. F. Guéroult and Rodolphe Kreutzer, 
was given a dozen times. 
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against a single people.’’* In reviewing 
this opera the Révolutions de Paris re- 
marked: ‘“‘We note, to the glory of public 
spirit that reigns in Paris, that there is 
an opera without dances, without ballets, 
without love, without fairy scene, which 
has been perfectly successful, thanks 
to the talents of the authors and of the 
actors warmed by the love of liberty and 
of the patrie. Of all passions, that is the 
one most felt at the present moment.’’s 

Playwrights of the Terror soon turned 
from the kings, nobles, and clergy of 
French history. The void was filled by 
themes drawn from antiquity. The ex- 
cellent study of the cult of antiquity by 
Harold T. Parker should be consulted.*° 
Attention may be called here to his as- 
sertion that the Revolutionaries who de- 
rived their knowledge of classical times 
from their studies in the colléges had 
read more of classical political and his- 
torical writings than of poetry and dra- 
ma.3? Thus, the stories of classical heroes 
and patriots were selected for themes of 
plays that would preach courage, civic 
virtue, and patriotism. Neither play- 
wright nor audience was much concerned 
with the historicity of the characters or 
the events.** Episodes were drawn from 


34 These lines were cited in a review in the Révolu- 
tions de Paris, XVII, No. 214 (Nov. 5-12, 1793), 
194-95. 


35 [bid., p. 195. 


36 The cult of antiquity and the French Revolution- 
aries (Chicago, 1937). 


37 Consult PARKER, chap. ii. Latin classics re- 
ceived more attention than Greek. 


38 The Journal des Spectacles printed a letter to 
the editor, apropos of La journée de Marathon, pro- 
testing against an error in the length of time the 
Spartan army took to march from Sparta to Mara- 
thon and in the distance involved (No. 62 [Sept. 1, 
1793] ). Criticism of historicity entered into the re- 
view of Gabriel Marie J. B. Legouvé’s Epicharis et 
Néron (Moniteur, XX [Mar. 27, 1794], 52). 


the great age of the Greek city-states or 
from republican Rome. The overthrow 
of a tyrant or an oppressive emperor was 
also popular, as in the case of Epicharis 
et Néron, a five-act tragedy by Gabriel 
Marie J. B. Legouvé, which ran twenty- 
eight times during the spring of 1794 at 
the Théatre de la République. Brutus, 
by Voltaire, was given frequently. A 
more effective method of conveying 
classical antiquity to Parisians than the 
scattered plays or operas based upon the 
Greek or Romans was the series of great 
public fetes arranged by Jacques Louis 
David. 

The theme of Romeo and Juliet was 
used in the last group of operas and per- 
formed about fifty times. This story had 
been set to music before the Revolution 
and was arranged during the Revolution 
by Jacques Marie Boutet de Monvel 
and Nicolas Dalayrac and also by Joseph 
Alexandre, vicomte de Ségur, and Daniel 
Steibelt. It was the latter version, per- 
formed at the Théatre de la Rue Feydeau 
from September 7, 1793 on, that was the 
more popular.*® French arrangements of 
the story always ended happily with the 
reunion of the lovers. This adds to the 
evidence that comedy is more popular 
than tragedy in times of crisis. The story 
of Romeo and Juliet made possible a 
protest against duelling, privileges of the 
nobility, and civil strife, but it empha- 
sized patriotism as well as love. 

A second type of play that included 
many popular themes was the topical 
play, or piéce de circonstance. These 
were the See here Private Hargrove, This 

39 The Moniteur criticized the former version as 
incoherent and unlikely (XIII [July 31, 1792], 287) 
and considered the Ségur and Steibelt opera an im- 
provement. This review discussed the merits of the 
music to a greater degree than usual (XVII (Sept. 


23, 1793], 714). The more popular version was per- 
formed fifty times. 
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is the army, The fighting lady, and Winged 
victory of the Terror. A number of such 
plays were written around praise of the 
draft for military service and the pleas- 
ures of military life. The most popular 
were two written by Charles Antoine 
Guillaume Pigault de |’Epinoy, called 
Pigault-Lebrun, Les dragons et les bene- 
dictines and Les dragons en cantonnement, 
performed at the Théatre de la Cité. On 
a few occasions both were given on the 
same day, but more frequently they were 
alternated; and the two were acted a 
total of eighty-six times, beginning with 
November 1, 1793.4° An indulgent at- 
titude was shown toward young soldiers 
in their pranks because they defended 
France and fought bravely. These two 
plays also expressed mild and rather 
sympathetic criticism of convent life. At 
the end of Les dragons et les benedictines 
a captain was about to marry an orphan, 
without fortune, who was a novice in the 
convent. The colonel gave his approval 
and added: ‘Formerly in France as else- 
where, one married a name or a dowry. 
Today, we marry women and we find 
this desirable.’ ** Several plays were writ- 
ten with the approximate title of La 
premicre réquisition, aimed to _ en- 
courage enlistment and condemn draft- 
dodgers.* All of these had some love plot 
interwoven with the comedy. 

A second type of topical play used out- 

4° Both plays were one-act comedies. See review 


of the second in the Moniteur, XIX (Jan. 20, 1794), 
252. 

4" Printed editions of both plays can be found at 
the New York Public Library. See text (Paris, 1793), 
p. 54, for quoted lines. 


42 The subtitle of the most popular play was 
Théodore et Pauline, played at the Théatre frangais 
comique et lyrique, which was probably written by 
Charles Paul Landon as a one-act play. For about a 
month, nearly every theater performed some play 
on the draft; but this version ran from September 
1793 into January 1794. 
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standing events of the war as themes. 
The fall of Toulon to the British was 
made the basis of a tragic series, and its 
recapture by the French the theme of 
patriotic scenes woven around a comic 
plot. The best of the plays about Tou- 
lon, according to the Moniteur, was 
La prise de Toulon par les francats, writ- 
ten by Alexandre Vincent Pineu Duval 
and Antoine Marin Lemierre and per- 
formed at the Opéra comique.*? The 
writing of such plays was rapid—which 
did not improve the literary quality. 
The recapture of Toulon by the repub- 
lican armies occurred on December 19, 
1793; and the first play to open on this 
subject was La prise de Toulon, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1794, while the one by Duval and 
Lemierre opened on January 21. A fea- 
ture of the latter that amused the audi- 
ence was a contrast in character be- 
tween a patriotic French family, an im- 
noral Englishman, and a religious Span- 
iard.‘4 This type of play gave opportu- 
nity for spectacular staging, cannon, bat- 
tle, and soldiering and perhaps brought 
some of the realities of the battle front 
to the ordinary Parisian, who was re- 
mote from the frontiers and the fighting. 

Attention might be called to another 
topical dramatic form called a sans- 
culottide. A popular example of this type 
was L’inauguration de la République 


francaise (or Réunion de 10 aotit), by 


Pierre Louis: Moline and Gabriel Bou- 
quier. Paul d’Estrée characterized this 
as a symbolic résumé of the Revolution 
from July 14, 1789 through July 14, 


‘43 Moniteur, XIX (Feb. 21, 1794), 520. Every 
theater in Paris celebrated this event with some 
play. At the Théatre des Sans-Culottes were listed 
two titles, L’heureuse nouvelle ou La reprise de Toulon) 
and La reprise de Toulon ou Toulon reconquise, and 
at the Théatre de la Cité, Le pari de vingt-quatre 
heures ou Nouvelle de la prise de Toulon. 


44 See review in the Voniteur cited in n. 43. 
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1793—“‘a sort of political opera.’’4s The 
five acts combined verse, explanatory 
lines by an actor, song, dance, and mili- 
tary drill with elaborate staging, pag- 
eantry, and choral effects. During Act I, 
portraying Bastille Day, a citizen read 
an inscription on the Bastille and then 
sang: 

Vengeons-nous; et que les sans-culottes 
Ecrasent ces monstres pervers; 
Marchons, et de ces vils despotes 

Délivrons l’univers.* 

Act II glorified the women who partici- 
pated in the insurrection of October 5-6, 
1789. The next act was a celebration 
of the execution of Louis XVI. The 
Place de la Révolution was the setting, 
with a statue of liberty surrounded by 
trees of liberty and decorated with tri- 
colored ribbons. While the president of 
the National Convention sang lines 
against monarchy and in praise of re- 
publicanism, two doves flew from a bon- 
fire to the draperies of the statue of lib- 
erty—a mechanical device of David.‘ 
Act IV glorified the Jacobins and Pari- 
sian leadership and denounced federal- 
ism. The final act was laid on the 
Champs de Mars, with an altar to the 
patrie in the center. The ashes of soldiers 
who had died fighting for France were 
placed in Greek urns. The president of 
the Convention placed the constitution 
(of 1793) on the altar amid appropriate 
pomp and circumstance.** Although the 
Moniteur was slightly reserved in its 
praise, Aristide Plancher-Valcour, in the 
Journal de la Montagne, the newspaper 
that was virtually a Jacobin organ, 

4 D’EstréEe, pp. 269-73. See also JAUFFRET, 
pp. 283-84. 

4 Lines cited by D’Esrréx, p. 271. 


47 [bid., p. 271. These topical plays taxed the 
ingenuity of stage technicians. 


48 Tbid., p. 272. 


waxed eloquent, emphasizing the general 
enthusiasm for the play and ending: 
“Tt is with similar works that public 
spirit will be formed and kept at the 
height at which it should be sustained.”’? 
This play was given at several theaters a 
total of fifty-two times following its first 
performance in March 1794.°° 
Discussion of the theater during the 
Terror would be incomplete without 
some reference to the presentation of 
plays based on pre-Revolutionary the- 
atrical types and upon the place of 
French dramatic classics in the reper- 
tory. Although Jeannot and Cadet 
Roussel were borrowed from the Old 
Regime, Harlequin and his mates were 
the most popular. The use of these well- 
known types made possible mild satire 
of the Revolution, as, for example, in 
Arlequin afficheur, Arlequin journaliste, 
Arlequin tailleur, and Arlequin marchand 
d’esprit. A satire at the expense of Eng- 
land was written under the title of Gilles 
Georges et Arlequin Pitt.5* The most popu- 
lar harlequin play during the Terror was 
Columbine mannequin by Barré, Radet, 
and Desfontaines, first played at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville on February 22, 
1793 and performed sixty-eight times 
until the eve of gth Thermidor. This 
play portrayed eighteenth-century sensi- 
bilité in its touching love plot with re- 
ward for fidelity.** One might call this a 


49 Moniteur, XX (May 16, 1794), 480; Journal de 
la Montagne, 2° série, II, No. 124 (Mar. 17, 1794), 
1002. 


s° 1)’Estrée ascribed only twenty-four perform- 
ances to this play (p. 272). 


st This play, performed at the Théatre du Vaude- 
ville, is less well known than La folie de Georges by 
Jean Antoine Lebrun-Tossa, given at the Théatre 
de la Cité. See Gustave DESNOIRESTERRES, La 
comédie satirique au 18 siécle (Paris, 1885), 408-14. 


5? At least twenty-three plays were being given in 
1793-94 with ‘‘Arlequin” in the title, while harle- 
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perfect “escape” play, for it would be 
hard to discern any contemporary allu- 
sions in the desolation of Harlequin dur- 
ing the absence of Columbine, his use 
of a mannequin to console himself, an 
intrigue of Gilles and Cassandre when 
they suspect him of infidelity, and the 
jealousy of Columbine until the unmask- 
ing of the mannequin and the reunion 
of the lovers. The Journal des Spectacles 
called this a comédie parade in one act 
and commended the comic situations, 
jokes, and “‘jolis couplets.’’s? One should 
remember, however, that more than one 
short play would be given in an evening, 
and one was likely to find Columbine 
mannequin teamed with Les voluntaires 
en route or L’heureuse décade or with oth- 
er topical plays. 

In relation to the great number of 
plays performed during the Terror, 
French classics were given rarely. Seven- 
teenth-century tragedies were seldom 
listed, but certain comedies of Moliére 
were given. His most popular play was 
L’école des maris, but some of his lines 
and characters were modified by the 
censors.5 Voltaire’s Brutus, with a new 
ending by Louis Jérome Gohier,® was 


quin characters were used in plays with other titles. 
Of the former, the most popular was Arlequin mar- 
chand d’esprit, whose author was not identified. It 
was played thirty-nine times at the ThéAtre frangais 
comique et lyrique, until January 1794, whereas 
Columbine mannequin was given throughout the 
Terror. 


53 Journal des Spectacles, No. 103 (Oct. 11, 1793), 
p. 862. There were errors in the number and date of 
two October issues. The correct number and date 
should have been No. 109 (Oct. 19, 1793). Princeton 
University Library has a printed text of Columbine 
mannequin (1793). 

54 See, e.g., lists in the Moniteur, XIX (Feb. 13, 
1794), 456, and (Mar. 6, 1794), 628. 

5s L’école des maris was performed forty times. 
On censorship, see p. 349, below. 

56 See Bibliographie dramatique de M. de Soleinne, 


III, 141, under “Repertoire du ThéAtre frangais de 
la République.” 


performed thirty-one times, while Rous- 
seau’s Le devin du village and Louis 
Anseaume’s Les deux chasseurs et la 
laitiére’’ were slightly more popular. 
Pierre Carlet de Chamberlain de Mari- 
vaux, Alain René Lesage, and other eight- 
eenth-century playwrights were drawn 
upon, but the overwhelming majority of 
plays performed were those written dur- 
ing the Terror. 

The moderation of taste of Parisian 
audiences during the Terror has been 
shown by a description of the most fre- 
quently performed plays but can be 
further confirmed by the fact that the 
most violent plays were given relatively 
few times. One of the more extreme 
plays was Sylvain Maréchal’s Le juge- 
ment dernier des rots, first played at tk- 
Théatre de la République on September 
17, 1793 and given less than twenty-five 
times during the same period when the 
plays thus far discussed were given over 
fifty times. 

In this play a victim of Old Regime 
tyranny was exiled to a volcanic island, 
where for twenty years he had lived, 
nourishing his hatred but earning the 
respect of the native savages. One day a 
ship came with all the kings and rulers of 
Europe, except Louis XVI, who had 
been guillotined. The sans-culottes sailors 
recounted the events of the Revolution 
for the old man and took him aboard to 
return to France. In Act I, scene 3, a 
most laudatory description of a sans- 
culotte was given: “A sans-culotte is a 
free man, a patriot par excellence. The 
mass of the true people, always good, al- 
ways wholesome [saine], is composed of 
sans-culottes. They are pure citizens, 
poor, who eat their bread earned by the 
sweat of their brow, who love work, who 
are good sons, good fathers, good hus- 
bands, good relatives, good friends, good 
neighbors, but who are as jealous of their 
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rights as of their duties.’’57 As the sans- 
culottes sailed away, they threw some 
bread to the kings and rulers left behind, 
which led to a free-for-all, with hair- 
pulling and kicking by Catherine the 
Great and the pope. Before the ship was 
out of sight the volcano erupted and 
engulfed the kings, queen, and pope. 

The Moniteur called Le jugement 
dernier des rots a great success, but 
Louis Sébastien Mercier concluded that 
“events were becoming both so terrible 
and unusual, that theatrical fiction was 
far from equaling facts.’’s* This play was 
one of the most merciless against royalty. 
In the meeting of the Jacobin Club on 
January 20, 1794 a member proposed 
that all theaters in Paris offer it the 
next day as a fitting celebration of the 
anniversary of the execution of Louis 
XVI; but the recommendation was not 
carried out, for the last performance of 
Maréchal’s play in the theaters listed by 
the Moniteur was on the preceding De- 
cember 23, 1793.5? 

From this same play came some of the 
most anticlerical lines. A Roman sans- 
culotte said to the pope: “No, no, no! 
We do not want any more prayers by a 
priest: the god of the sans-culottes is 
liberty, equality, fraternity!’®° Many 
plays being performed were in more or 
less degree anticlerical, but no other 
popular play was as frankly anti-Chris- 
tian. The parish priest was often treated 
kindly by the same author who would 
satirize the higher clergy or the pope, as 


87 The text was given in MOLAND, and this pas- 
sage appeared on pp. 310-11. 

38 Moniteur, XVIII (Oct. 30, 1793), 288, and 
Louis Sébastien MERCIER, Le nouveau Paris (Paris, 
An ITI), III, 217-18. 


59See Moniteur, XIX (issue of Jan. 23, 1794, 
meeting of Jan. 20 of the Jacobins), 270, and list, 
ibid., XIX, 24. 


6° MOLAND, p. 318. 


was true of Beffroi de Reigny in Nico- 
déme dans la lune. Plays such as Les 
prétres et les rois, Encore un curé, La 
journée du Vatican, and La papesse 
Jeanne portrayed the weaknesses or 
vices of priests; but in the latter case, 
at least, the style was that of the Regen- 
cy.* Opposition was shown more fre- 
quently to the regular, than to the secu- 
lar, clergy. During the moderate Revolu- 
tion, Jacques Marie Boutet de Monvel’s 
Les victimes cloitrées and Joseph Fiévée’s 
Les rigueurs du cloitre had cast aspersions 
on monastic life; but during the Terror, 
aside from La journée des capucins, of 
which so little is yet known, the most 
frequently played satire on monastic 
life was Louis Benoit Picard’s Les visi- 
tandines, first played at the Théatre 
Feydeau in 1792. The tone of this play 
was good-humored rather than biting. 
The music by Frangois Devienne, com- 
bined with such comic elements as the 
valet mistaking a convent for an inn, the 
bells of the convent drowning out the 
voice of a serenading lover, a scene of 
two drunkards—any of which would 
have produced laughter in any age— 
explain the popularity of this play.” One 
is led again to the conclusion that the 
theater during the Terror was moderate 
in tone. If one wished bloodshed and 
revenge against ci-devants and priests, 
one could go to the Place de la Révolu- 
tion or watch the victims of the guillo- 
tine pass by in the tumbrels. 


One may rightfully ask whether all 
the plays listed for any given day sup- 
port the conclusion of moderation and 


6t See review, Moniteur, XV (Jan. 31, 1793), 311. 
Saint déniché, Sainte omelette, and some other titles 
of plays implied a stronger antireligious tone, but 
they were given only a few times, suggesting public 
distaste for extremes. 


62 Louis Benoit Picarp, Cuores choisies (6 vols.; 
Paris, 1912), Vol. I. 
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whether one would notice any difference 
during the different periods of the Ter- 
ror. Let us take the lists for March 21, 
1793 (the first long list), June 5 (the 
first list after the expulsion of the Giron- 
dists), October 1 (after the execution of 
Marie Antoinette and the Girondists, 
and following considerable excitement 
over the play Pamela), April 7, 1794 
(after the execution of the Dantonists), 
and July 26, 1794 (the last list before 
oth Thermidor).°? One would note the 
progressive elimination of pre-Revolu- 
tionary plays and the introduction of 
the new popular Revolutionary plays. 
Whereas Corneille’s Cinna, Voltaire’s 
Mahomet, Moliére’s Femmes savantes, 
Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro and 
Barbier de Seville, and several other 
plays of eighteenth-century playwrights 
were listed on March 21, 1793, and a 
similar proportion of pre-Revolutionary 
plays were to be given on June 5, the 
list for October 1, 1793 contained no 
classical items, the list of April 7, 1794 
only Moliére’s L’école des maris, and the 
list of July 26, Racine’s Les plaideurs 
and Voltaire’s Nanine. While old favor- 
ites, such as La feinte par amour, Cadet- 
Roussel, Arlequin afficheur, Nicaise 
peintre, Piron avec ses amis, Tableau 
parlant, La servante maitresse, and Les 
visitandines, were being performed, a 
larger proportion of the later lists were 
plays written and first performed during 
the Terror, such as La premicre réquisi- 


°3 The lists may be found in the Moniteur as fol- 
lows: XV (Mar. 21, 1793), 752: nine theaters, nine- 
teen plays; XVI (June 5, 1793), 556: twelve theaters, 
twenty-six plays; XVIII (Oct. 1, 1793), 8: ten thea- 
ters (and an amphitheater), twenty-four plays; XX 
(Apr. 7, 1794), 252: eight theaters, twenty-two 


plays; XXI (July 26, 1794), 308: eight theaters plus 
two giving only advance notice, one amphitheater, 
sixteen plays. Since the lists never gave the author’s 
names, it is difficult to identify all plays offered, and 
it is always possible that a well-known title was 
plagiarized. 
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tion, Arlequin marchand d’esprit, L’in- 
auguration de la République francaise, 
Sélico, Les petits montagnards, and the 
A pothéose du jeune Barra. The newer 
plays noted were either the popular ones 
already described or others equally 
moderate.*4 

During the ascendancy of Robespierre, 
between April and the end of July, 1794, 
forty-six new plays were launched. The 
one most frequently given was A pollon 
au lycée des arts (or Le triomphe des arts 
utiles), performed thirty-seven times 
after its opening on May 18, 1794 at the 
Théatre du Lycée des Arts.°®> Among the 
other new plays of this period, two sets 
may be cited. One of these, Frangois 
Nicolas Andrieux’s L’enfance de Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, used the life of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau for its plot, while 
Jean Nicolas Bouilli’s Jean Jacques 
Rousseau da ses derniers moments and 
Le Chevalier Joseph Aude’s Jean Jacques 
Rousseau au Paraclet were revived and 
Rousseau’s Le devin du village was given. 
These plays aimed to popularize Rous- 
seau as a learned humanitarian.” 

The other notable set of new plays in 
the Robespierre period dramatized the 
life of two young heroes of the Vendean 
war, Joseph Bara and Agricole Viala.% 


64 Among these lists, only the first one, for March 
1793, lists anticlerical plays: L’ainée de papesse 
Jeanne and Saint déniché. See, also, comment in 
n. 5, above. 


6s The figure of forty-six was derived from a count 
of the lists for this period. Although Apollon au 
lycée des arts was given at the same theater as La 
journée des capucins aux frontiéres, the author of the 
play could not be identified. See n. 9, above. 


66 See Amilda A. Pons, Jean Jacques Rousseau et 
le thédtre (Geneva, 1909), and WELSCHINGER, pp. 
472-74. 

°7 These heroes were made out to be younger than 
they really were (see A. AULARD in La grande en- 
cyclopédie (31 vols.; Paris, s.d.), V, 326-27, on 
‘‘Bara,’”’ which he insisted was spelled with one r. 
Léger with Louis Jadin, and Guillaume Denis 
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The final chorus of Agricole Viala by 
Philipon de la Madeleine was strongly 
Robespierrian: 

A la naissante République 

Veut-on assurer d’heureux jours? 

Il faut en bannir, pour toujours, 

L’opulence et le faste antique. 

Simples meeurs, simples d’habits, 

Prenons la vertu pour parure. 

Plus on revient a la nature, 

Plus on s’attache 4 son pays. 


The theater during the Terror was pre- 
paring the transition from eighteenth- 
century sensibilité to nineteenth-century 
Romanticism. The Robespierrian period 
contributed to the more obvious ex- 
pressions of Romanticism during the 
Thermidorian Reaction and the Direc- 
tory.’ By freeing drama from the liter- 
ary dogmas of the pre-Revolutionary 
era, by expanding the audience from the 
privileged few to the masses of the peo- 
ple, by appealing to the emotions of the 
common people, and by stimulating in- 
dividualism as a reaction against the 
submergence of the individual during the 
Terror, that period of the Revolution 
helped pave the way for Romanticism.”° 





Thomas Levrier de Champrion with Grétry, wrote 
plays about Bara; and Fillette Lauroux, and Phili- 
pon de la Madeleine with Jadin on Viala. At other 
periods of the Terror, Revolutionary leaders, such 
as Lepelletier and Marat, were popularized as 
heroes; but these hero-plays of the Robespierrian 
period portrayed Jacobin patriotism and virtue 
much more strongly and also expressed marked 
sensibilité. See, also, WELSCHINGER, Part IV. 

68 See printed edition at the New York Public 
Library (Paris, 1793), p. 28. 


69 Compare the review of Les épreuves du républi- 
cain, in Moniteur, XXI (Aug. 26, 1794), 584, with 
that of La famille américaine, ibid., XXVIII (Mar. 
30, 1796), 84. Beffroi de Reigny inserted into his 
revised version of Nicodéme dans la lune, for its re- 
vival in 1796, some verses in praise of rural simplic- 
ity (see 1797 ed., p. 70). 


7°See the discussion of individualism and the 
Revolution in Pierre TRAHARD, La sensibilité révolu- 
tionnaire (Paris, 1936), especially chaps. i and iv. An 
article on pre-romantic elements in the literature of 


The decrease in the performance of 
French classics and old favorites and the 
increase in the number of the newer radi- 
cal plays was probably due in part to 
official censorship. Playwrights and their 
plays experienced a threefold censorship 
during the Terror: official censorship, un- 
official censorship by members of the 
Jacobin or other Revolutionary clubs, 
and censorship by the audience. Govern- 
ment censorship was also threefold: by 
the National Convention, by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and by the 
municipal government of Paris. 

Royal censorship was suppressed on 
January 13, 1791, when freedom of the 
theater was voted by the National As- 
sembly. Interruption of plays and dis- 
order led the government, over two years 
later, to establish censorship in the in- 
terest of public order. Confusion existed 
for some time until the jurisdiction of 
the Paris Commune versus that of the 
National Convention had been settled. 
Following the execution of Louis XVI in 
January 1793, Jacobin republicanism 
was uppermost in the municipal govern- 
ment, while the Girondists dominated 
the National Convention. The quarrel 
over jurisdiction became acute in March 
1793, in connection with Jean Louis 
Laya’s L’ami des lois, which the Com- 
mune considered royalist and too mod- 
erate in its revolutionary ideas.” The 
Convention took action with respect to 
individual plays, but all spring it was 
preoccupied with more important na- 
tional problems. 


the French Revolution will appear in Cahiers 
d’histoire de la Révolution francaise (soon to be pub- 
lished in this country). 


7*Qn censorship in general, see D’Estrée, pp. 
3-66, WELSCHINGER, chap. iii, and HALLAys- 
Dasot, Histoire de la censure (Paris, 1862), chap. 
vi. On Laya’s play, ibid., pp. 172-73, and D’Estrfe, 
pp. 138-39. 
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On August 2-3, after the fall of the 
Girondists and the assumption of leader- 
ship by the Jacobins, the National Con- 
vention passed a series of laws relative to 
the theater.” The municipal govern- 
ment of Paris was given supervision of 
Parisian theaters, and the criterion of 
their censorship was expressed in the 
part of the law threatening theaters with 
closing if their performance was deemed 
to be lowering public spirit or indulgent 
to royalism. Censorship was set up by 
the Commune on September 1, 1793, and 
Baudrais and Froidure were appointed 
censors. They were replaced at the end 
of March 1794 by Faro and Leliévre, 
who exercised a more severe censorship 
during the Robespierrian period.7’ The 
method of censorship was similar to that 
of the Old Regime. The performance of 
a play might be forbidden or changes re- 
quired.’4 Authors and directors of thea- 
ters often submitted the text of a play to 
the censors in advance of performance. 
In March 1794 the Commune voted that 
all theaters should send their repertory 
for general censorship.** Protests by 
spectators and comments in newspapers 
might lead them to suspend perform- 
ances. Their most drastic recommen- 
dations would be arrest and imprison- 
ment of the author, the management of 
a theater, and the actors. This censor- 
ship was less drastic, however, than fre- 
quently portrayed. Out of 550 plays re- 
viewed during three months in the 


72 D’Estrée, pp. 6-8, and texts in the Moniteur, 
XVII (Aug. 5, 1793), 307-8, and (Sept. 3, 1793), 
549. 

73 D’Estr£e, pp. 7 and 11, n. 1. 


74See D’Estrfr, p. 8. Examples of changes of 
lines from Moliére, Voltaire, and other classics were 
cited. 


75 D’Estref, p. 0. 
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spring of 1794, only thirty-three were 
rejected and twenty-five modified.” 

Even after the setting-up of the mu- 
nicipal censorship, some conflict of poli- 
cy developed between the Committee of 
Public Safety, under the leadership of 
Robespierre, and the Commune, in- 
fluenced by Hébert. The former op- 
posed ridicule of religion but emphasized 
republicanism more than the Commune. 
After the death of the Hébertists, the 
Committee of Public Safety, which was 
increasingly Robespierrian, continued 
to concern itself from time to time with 
the theater. On July 15, 1794 it voted to 
extend the powers of the Committee of 
Public Instruction to include supervision 
of the theater in Paris and in France as 
a whole.’”? Thereafter, the municipal 
government would merely maintain or- 
der, and the functions of censorship were 
taken over by the Committee of Public 
Instruction. 

The Jacobin Club, the assemblies of 
the sections of Paris, and Revolutionary 
newspapers also exercised censorship of 
plays. Opposition to a particular play 
might be voiced at the Jacobin Club or a 
sectional assembly and a resolution sent 
to the National Convention or to the 
Committees.7* Perhaps the most signif- 
icant role of the Jacobin Club and the 
assemblies was the vigilance of their 


76 P’Estr&e (pp. 9-10) cited these figures. Since 
D’Estrée is critical of the Terror, it is not likely that 
he would give a low figure of plays censored. He 
does not give the source of his numbers. If the cen- 
sors examined 550 plays in three months, one should 
note the significance for the figure of 750 different 
plays given in eighteen months, according to the 
Moniteur lists. See discussion in the text and nn. 
3-7, above. The censors had jurisdiction over all 
Parisian theaters, and some of the divergence in 
figures might be explained by the number of one-act 
plays given at the boulevard theaters. 


77 D’Estr&e, pp. 38-40. 


78 See ibid., pp. 14-17, and also WELSCHINGER, 
Part ITI, chap ii. 
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members in seeing that the law was car- 
ried out and in assuring that current 
political views and Revolutionary patri- 
otism were portrayed on the stage. Un- 
der the Old Regime, censorship had often 
been evaded. Confusion over the role of 
the Convention, the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, and the Commune also result- 
ed in a degree of laxity and nonenforce- 
ment; but Jacobins who went to the 
theater were alert for slander and quick 
to applaud the ideals of the Revolution. 
‘Intervention of the Jacobin Club in be- 
half of a soldier who objected to the 
portrayal of aristocrats as virtuous and 
to the moderation of Pamela by Francois 
de Neufchateau led the Committee of 
Public Safety to order the arrest of the 
actors and the author and the closing of 
the Théatre de la Nation.” 

The Journal de la Montagne occasion- 
ally reviewed a play. Verses applauding 
the Jacobins or characters displaying 
Jacobin virtues were praised, and the 
opposite condemned as counterrevolu- 
tionary.*® Aristide Plancher-Valcour, 
whose praise of Le jugement dernier des 
rois has been quoted, and whose play 
Le vous et le toi aimed to popularize 
tutoiement, wrote most of the articles on 
the theater for this paper. In September 
1793 Valcour defended the soldier who 
protested against Pamela* and, a little 
later, wrote an article protesting against 
the performances of all plays depicting 
the Old Regime, unless to discredit it. He 
admitted that this would eliminate most 
works written during the last ten years, 


79 Journal ‘de la Montagne, 1° série, II, No. 95 
(Sept. 5, 1793), 655. Compare reporting with that 
of the Journal des Spectacles, No. 65 (Sept. 4, 1793), 
p. 518. 

80 Note praise by Valcour of Les petits monta- 
gnards in the Journal de la Montagne, 2° série, I, 
No. 69 (Jan. 20, 1794), 537. 


81 Tbid., 1° série, II, No. 95 (Sept. 5, 1793), 655. 


but he also wanted encouragement given 
to playwrights who would write patriotic 
plays. He continued: “It is necessary to 
engage patriotic men of letters to work 
for the theater, in order to enlighten, to 
sustain, to perpetuate public spirit.’ 
Valcour, the artists of the Opéra nation- 
al, and others recommended prizes for 
patriotic plays, while Valcour suggested 
that a vote of “bien mériter de la 
patrie’’*s be given to authors of such 
works. 

The Journal des Spectacles was the 
only newspaper during the Terror de- 
voted solely to description and appraisal 
of plays. Jacques Marie Boyer-Brun, the 
editor, gave literary and dramatic criti- 
cism of the plays reviewed and was frank 
in pointing out mediocre literary quality 
and in commenting adversely on staging 
and acting. He reviewed plays of the 
smaller theaters as well as the large ones 
cited by the Moniteur, Révolutions de 
Paris, and other papers more concerned 
with politics than drama. The first issue 
of the Journal des Spectacles appeared 
on July 1, 1793, and the last in January 
1794. The theater-going public lost, 
thereby, the only impartial criticism of 
the literary merits of current plays.*4 

Earlier in this article it was remarked 
that playwrights faced a triple censor- 
ship—that of the government, that of 
clubs or assemblies, and that of the audi- 
ence. Under the Old Regime, audiences 
had interrupted and criticized plays. 
According to D’Estrée, audiences during 
the early Revolution continued to inter- 


82 Tbid., No. 97 (Sept. 7, 1793), pp. 673-74. 


83 [bid.; and on the artists of the Opéra national, 
see ibid., No. 106 (Sept. 16, 1793), or the Journal des 
Spectacles, No. 72 (Sept. 12, 1793), pp. 583-84. 


84 On this newspaper, see D’Estrée, pp. 471-83, 
and Eugéne Hatin, Bibliographie historique et 
critique dela presse périodique frangaise (Paris, 1866), 
pp. 589-90. 





fere and actually to engage in polemics 
for and against the Revolution. He 
placed the height of disturbances and 
intolerance in 1790 and ascribed the 
fewer interruptions during the Terror to 
the operation of the censorship and the 
policing of the theaters by the Com- 
mune.*5 Most of the histories of French 
drama during the Revolution recount 
instances of altercation and disorder 
without taking into account the greatly 
increased number of theaters, of plays, 
and of spectators. Interruptions, polem- 
ics in the newspapers, arrest of those re- 
sponsible, and closing of a theater were 
the exception, not the rule. Most inter- 
ruptions were made by enragés from an 
excess of patriotism, and many cases 
were settled without violence. At a per- 
formance in October 1793 at the Opéra 
national a spectator in a box stood up 
while (idipe a Colonne was being per- 
formed and said that it was shameful 
for republicans to tolerate plays portray- 
ing kings and princes. The rest of the 
spectators thought the play exemplified 
liberty and equality and asked to have 
the interrupter expelled. A municipal 
officer defended the intentions of the 
man, and calm was restored.” At a per- 
formance of La premicre réquisition at 
the Théatre du Palais several spectators 
whistled and murmured against an in- 
cident considered immoral. Another citi- 
zen arose and protested that, since plays 
were public property, no one had a right 
to stop the play until the end. Following 
some altercation, quiet was restored, 
even before the police arrived.*’? The 
management was forced, on some oc- 
casions, to allow the singing of patriotic 





8s D’Estrée, p. 371, and conclusions from pp. 
3-66. 


86 Journal des Spectacles, No. 92 (Oct. 2, 1793), 
Pp. 733- 
*7 Ibid., No. 93 (Oct. 3, 1793), PP. 737-41. 
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songs before the play could go on; and 
actors, stepping out of their stage roles, 
occasionally addressed the audience. 
Only in relatively few numbers of inci- 
dents did this censorship or reaction of 
the audience result in serious action by 
governmental authorities.*® 

The relation of the theater to patriotic 
public spirit was appreciated by some 
leaders during the Terror, and various 
measures were taken to promote the 
theater for the common people. Whereas 
censorship was first set up to maintain 
order, the August law of 1793, assigning 
supervision to the Commune, also pro- 
vided for free performances three times 
a week for the months of August and 
September, with a list of the subsidized 
theaters.*® No particular change in the 
repertory of these performances was ob- 
served. The result would seem to have 
been to make accessible to citizens, hith- 
erto excluded by their poverty, the same 
plays that the theaters had been per- 
forming all along.®° 

Democratization of the theater even 
led to innovation in theatrical architec- 

8 Authors, managers, and actors might be im- 
prisoned or deprived of their means of living by the 
suspension or closing of performances; but no cases 
of guillotining were reported. See D’Estrfér, on 
directors, pp. 69-115; on authors, pp. 119-276; and 
on actors, pp. 280-365. D’Estr&r reported episodes 
of interference by the audience in the section “Le 
public” (pp. 369-414). The Théatre du Vaudeville 
and the Théatre de la Nation were the ones chiefly 


affected by government action by continued im- 
prisonment of the personnel. 


89 Moniteur, XIX (Jan. 25, 1794, wrongly dated 
Jan. 24), 294. The list of theaters was also given in 
several secondary works. The sum allotted to the 
various theaters was some indication of the impor- 
tance of the particular theater as an instrument 
of theatrical propaganda. 


In the lists given by the Moniteur for August 
and September, certain performances were indicated 
as “Par et pour le peuple.” Brutus, Les deux chasseurs 
et la laitiére, Columbine mannequin, L’amour filiale, 
and Les visitandines appeared more frequently than 
La journée du Vatican, Les victimes clottrées, and 
other radical plays. 
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ture. In March 1794 the Committee of 
Public Safety voted to reopen the Théa- 
tre de la Nation, to be called the ThéAatre 
du Peuple. Performances were to be given 
three times a décade before audiences that 
had received from the municipality 
special patriotic cards of admission.” 
It would appear that this decree was not 
carried out until the end of June 1794 
and that the name used was the Théatre 
de l’Egalité.°* The architecture of this 
theater for the people was novel and 
symbolized the democratic aim of the 
Committee. No loges were built in front 
of the stage, where, before the Revolu- 
tion, the aristocracy had been ac- 
customed to sit. This omission in- 
creased the seating capacity of the 
orchestra section and also separated 
audience from actors. The Moniteur, 
which expressed moderation at this peri- 
od, considered this a radical change. 
For the opening, the program began with 
civic pageantry, combining some of the 
“Marseillaise” with other patriotic songs 
and dances. Two plays followed: Louis 
Francois Archambault, dit Dorvigny’s 
La parfaite égalité, and Charles Goldoni’s 
Le bourru bienfaisant. This opening was 
a veritable patriotic festival, for at the 
end an actor announced the victory of 
Charleroi with impromptu verses. The 
entire audience joined in the final words: 
“Vive 4 jamais la république.”%4 The 

9t Moniteur, XTX (Mar. 18, 1794), 718-109. 

92 On this theater see the small volume by Louis 
Henri Lecomte, Histoire des thédtres de Paris: le 
Thédtre national, le Thédire de l’Egalité (Paris, 
1907). 

93 The removal of loges had been tried before in 
the building of the ThéAatre national, on the Rue 
Richelieu, to whose description the Moniteur de- 
voted two articles (XVII [Aug. 13, 1793], 371-72, 
and XVII [Aug. 30, 1793], 515); but the change in 
this case was ascribed to artistic, rather than egali- 
tarian, considerations. 

94 For an account of the opening, see the Moni- 
leur, XXI (June 30, 1794), 96. 


repertory performed at this theater 
showed no peculiarly Revolutionary 
character but rather, like all other thea- 
ters, gave plays of diverse kinds—old 
favorites along with the newer plays 
preaching Revolutionary ideals. 


As part of the measures to promote the 
theater for the common people, the 
Committee of Public Safety instructed 
the municipality to collect the reper- 
tories of all the theaters of Paris and 
called for the compilation of a list of 
patriotic plays to be presented at the 
Théatre du Peuple.% The Paris Com- 
mune did collect texts of plays; but, un- 
fortunately, this collection was de- 
stroyed when the Hétel de Ville burned 
in 1871. It is fortunate that manuscript 
copies existed elsewhere and that many 
plays were printed. 

The Almanach des spectacles for 1794 
printed a list of seventy-eight titles, 
called a “Repertoire civique, proposé 
pour le Théatre du peuple dans chaque 
commune’”’; and since Collot d’Herbois 
was editor that year, this must have 
been the proposed repertory.®’ Pre- 
Revolutionary drama was noticeably 
absent. Neither La journée des capucins 
aux frontiéres nor Nicodéme dans la lune 
was listed. The other popular plays of 
the period were included; but the list 
must have been compiled before the fall 
of Danton (April 3-6, 1794), for none of 


95 Since the lists in the Moniteur stopped early 
in August, Lecomte’s volume cited in n.92, was 
most helpful. Alisabelle ou Les crimes de la féodalité 
by Pierre J. B. Chouchard Desforges and Louis 
Jadin, already performed at the Thé&tre national, 
was given quite frequently; but L’heureuse décade, 
some Moliére, and the general run of popular come- 
dies were performed. 


% See n.gt, above, and also D’Estréfe, p. 9. 


97 Almanach des spectacles, XLIII (Paris, 1794), 
148-57. See also WELSCHINGER, Les almanachs de la 
Révolution (Paris, 1884), p. 143, and D’Estrée, pp. 


423-29. 
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the new plays of the Robespierre period 
was listed. 

The role of the theater as a means of 
educating citizens in the new values of 
the Revolution was increasingly recog- 
nized during the Terror. Diverse people 
began to call the theater “schools of the 
Revolution” or to ask that they be made 
so. The plans of the National Conven- 
tion for public education were only in a 
formative stage, and illiteracy was still 
widespread. The theater could be as use- 
ful for teaching the illiterate as motion 
pictures can be today. 

In justifying the closing of the Théa- 
tre de la Nation over Pamela, Barére de 
Vieuzac argued: “Theaters are the pri- 
mary schools of enlightened men and a 
supplement to public education.”®* Fran- 
cois de Neufchateau, author of Pamela, 
who was to have an important role in 
respect to education later during the 
Directory, defended his play and pub- 
lished a Discours sur les moyens de faire 
servir le thédtre dans Il éducation pub- 
lique.°® Some actors of the Théatre fran- 
¢ais took up his idea of presenting the 
masterpieces of French tragedy as a 
“course in history by means of tableau 
and action” and presented a petition 
to the National Convention relative to 
the plan.’’° They proposed to give the 
forty and more French plays depicting 
Roman history in chronological order, 
so that the spectators could read the 
history books at home about the events 
portrayed on the stage. In arguing for 


98 Moniteur, XVII (Sept. 5, 1793), 568. 


99 Journal des Spectacles, No. go (Sept. 30, 1793), 
pp. 717-18. 


100 The printed edition of Frangois de Neufcha- 
teau’s Discours has not yet been found. The petition 
of the actors with their suggestions for carrying out 
his plan was given by the Journal des Spectacles 
(No. 96 (Oct. 6, 1793], pp. 764-66). The quotation is 
from p. 765. 
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this proposition, they went on to say: 
“Representatives of the people, you will 
agree with this enterprise, for you are too 
enlightened not to recognize instantly 
the utility, in a regime of free people, of 
a means of instruction disguised in en- 
tertainment [flaisir]....it is a new 
kind of instruction that we aspire to 
propagate. History, this witness of the 
ages, this torch of life, history that has 
been sleeping mute in books, will come 
alive through us.” 

Reports on public spirit in Paris made 
by secret agents to the minister of the 
interior frequently included statements 
relative to the theater. Among the 
agents, Jacques Latour-Lamontagne 
seems to have been particularly con- 
cerned over the revolutionary or counter- 
revolutionary character of plays. In 
September 1793 he recommended that 
three-fourths of the theaters of Paris be 
closed because “‘they are all infected 
with aristocracy, and they are more 
likely to pervert than to form public 
spirit." A few days later he denounced 
plays that flattered the Old Regime." 
In January 1794 Latour, in reporting a 
performance of Tarquin (or La royauté 
abolie), by Antoine Blanc, dit Leblanc, 
noted the patriotism expressed but re- 
gretted the literary mediocrity. He went 
on to observe: ‘‘Theaters are schools, 
whose teachers I would like to have give 
proof of talent as well as of civism. 
Aristocrats are smiling, when comparing 
the masterpieces written under despot- 
ism with the mass of mediocre plays 
that inundate our republican theaters. 
One would like to have established a 


10t Journal des Spectacles, No. 96 (Oct. 6, 1793), 
pp. 765 and 766. 


102 Pierre CARON, Paris pendant la Terreur (2 
vols.; Paris, 1910), I, 68. 


103 Tbid., pp. 128-29. 
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commission specially charged to examine 
dramatic works, and to forbid the per- 
formance of all those that are not equal- 
ly marked by patriotism and talent. 
This is the only way to have plays at the 
same time useful and creditable to the 
Revolution.’’*** It may be recalled that 
in March 1794 both the Committee of 
Public Safety and the Commune took 
several measures designed to use the 
theater to develop public spirit. 

The culmination of measures during 
the Terror to promote the theater as a 
form of education was the vote of the 
Committee of Public Safety on July 15, 
1794, extending the powers of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction to include 
supervision of the theater.?°> Claude 
Francois Payan du Moulin, a faithful 
follower of Robespierre, was the secre- 
tary of the Committee. He expressed his 
aim thus: ‘“The stage must be redeemed 
[dégager|, in order that reason may come 
there to speak the language of liberty, 
to throw flowers on the tomb of its 
martyrs, sing of heroism and of virtue, 
and teach the love of laws and of the 
patrie.”*° Payan intended to raise the 
literary quality of the theater and to en- 
courage genius, but the Jacobins ig- 
nored the fact that genius seldom burns 
to order. What he might have achieved 
we will never know; for only a few days 
after assuming these added responsi- 
bilities over the theater, he was executed, 
along with Robespierre and his follow- 
ers. 

With or without government promo- 
tion, the theaters were serving as a 
means of popular education. Reports of 
secret agents, diaries of visitors to Paris, 


104 Tbid., II, 306. 


105 T)’Estr&e, p. 38. See also reference earlier in 
this article and n. 77 above. 


1% Thid., Dp. 41. 


and memoirs of Revolutionaries attest 
that the theaters were crowded.’®? The 
theater had become accessible to many 
Parisians who had never attended a play 
before the Revolution. Just as district 
assemblies were a political education for 
the members who attended, so the thea- 
ter was, in fact, as the actors of the Théa- 
tre francais desired, a ‘means of instruc- 
tion disguised in entertainment.’ 


During the Revolution the theater 
reflected the current political, social, and 
economic changes, with some time lag 
between events and the evidence of their 
impact on drama. The literary critic 
will note the freeing of the theater 
from pre-Revolutionary restraints and 
the emergence of new literary forms. The 
psychologist will observe that during the 
most critical period, the Terror, the 
theater was unexpectedly moderate, 
when measured by the most popular 
plays. The historian will be especially in- 
terested in the Revolutionary ideas 
portrayed and in the action and inter- 
action of government and public. During 
the Terror, egalitarianism manifested 
itself in the democratization of the thea- 
ter. The heroes and heroines of the Revo- 
lutionary plays were ordinary citizens of 
Paris, portrayed as virtuous patriots. 
While the government established cen- 
sorship and purged the theater of coun- 
terrevolutionary features, it also sought 
to promote this form of popular educa- 
tion. During the Terror the theater 
served to spread the Revolutionary 
ideals of “Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity.”’ 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


107 For police reports, see CARON, passim. See 
remarks of J. G. MILLIGEN, Recollections of republi- 
can France (London, 1848), p. 242, and John G. 
ALGER, Paris in 1789-94 (New York, 1902), p. 216. 


108 See n. 101, above. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 


CHARLES L. MOWAT 


HE success of the British Labor party in 
i) percerae a clear majority in the recent gen- 
eral election is the culmination of a political 
movement now more than sixty years old. A 
brief review of the history of the Labor move- 
ment and an appraisal of some recent books 
concerning it may, therefore, be appropriate. 

When H. M. Hyndman founded the Demo- 
cratic Federation (soon to become the Social 
Democratic Federation, or “S.D.F.’’) in 1881 
to propagate revolutionary socialism, the trade- 
unions had already taken a new lease on life 
and won a measure of legal recognition; the first 
two working men, Alexander Macdonald and 
Thomas Burt, had entered parliament in 1874 
as forerunners of the “‘Lib-Lab” alliance; and 
Karl Marx had published the first volume of 
Das Kapital, though no English translation had 
yet appeared. Within the next twenty years the 
main outlines of the Labor movement had 
taken form, and the internal conflicts which 
were to harass it had manifested themselves. 
The Fabian Society began its existence in Janu- 
ary 1884. In 1888 the Liberals, by rejecting 
Keir Hardie’s candidature at Mid-Lanark, gave 
the decisive push to start an independent politi- 
cal organization of labor. 

The London dock strike of 1889, as a demon- 
stration of the power of unskilled workers when 
united into a crusading force, helped to advance 
the cause, as did Robert Blatchford’s Merrie 
England, the messages of the Clarion and of 
Joseph Burgess’ Workman’s Times, and the 
ceaseless, patient efforts of Keir Hardie and 
other devoted pioneers. At Bradford in Janu- 
ary 1893 the Independent Labor party 
(I.L.P.) was formed, “the most important po- 
litical event of the nineteenth century,” as it 
has been called. Seven years later the conference 
at the Memorial Hall, London, ushered in the 
Labor Representation Committee, made up of 
representatives of the trade-unions, the I.L.P., 
the Fabian Society, and the $.D.F. In 1906 this 
took the name “Labor party.” 

Thus for a brief moment at the opening of 
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the twentieth century the forces within the 
Labor movement were fused together. The 
withdrawal of the S.D.F. from the Labor 
Representation Committee in 1901 was only the 
first indication, however, that such a fusion 
could not long endure. British labor had not 
then resolved its inner conflicts. Should it be 
simply an independent party, representing the 
interests of the working class and pressing for a 
program of social and economic reform; or 
should it make such a party, though based upon 
working-class support, a much broader organi- 
zation, pledged to the introduction of socialism? 
Should its socialism be revolutionary or evolu- 
tionary? Should its socialism be of the orthodox 
Marxian brand or of some home-grown empiri- 
cal British variety? 

The Labor party before 1914 was a small 
parliamentary group representative of the work- 
ing class and advocating reforms of special in- 
terest to its constituents. After the election of 
1906 it boasted twenty-nine members of parlia- 
ment; and in the election of December 1910, by 
which time the Miners’ Federation and its 
members of parliament had joined the party, it 
elected forty-two members. Of its principal 
figures at that time, Arthur Henderson repre- 
sented the trade-union influence, while Keir 
Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, and Philip Snow- 
den were men who were making a career in 
labor politics without having trade-union 
affiliations, though all were of humble origin. 
None were out-and-out socialists; nor was the 
party as a whole affected by the later guild so- 
cialist movement, led by S. G. Hobson and 
ks. 2); 23. Cole. 

The war of 1914-18 brought to the party 
some of the responsibilities of office, but it also 
brought further indications of the fissures in its 
structure. While the majority, particularly on 
the trade-union side, supported the war, with 
some of its members holding office in the As- 
quith and Lloyd George coalition governments, 
others were found in varying degrees of opposi- 
tion. Some were pacifists; others felt that the 
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only position which a socialist could properly 
take was that of resistance to an imperialist, 
capitalist war; others, again, most obviously 
MacDonald and Snowden, not so much op- 
posed the war as criticized the diplomacy which 
led up to it and insisted that it be ended as 
quickly as possible by a negotiated, democratic 
peace. Meanwhile, radicalism in labor politics 
and militancy in trade-unionism were spreading 
throughout the country as the result of the war- 
time pressures on industry and the growth of 
the shop-stewards’ movement. Nowhere were 
the new currents stronger than in the Clydeside 
region of Scotland, where the Clyde Workers’ 
Committee combined present discontents into a 
ferment of meetings, strikes, and ‘‘ca’ canny,” 
leading to the government’s intervention in 
1916, when the principal figures were im- 
prisoned or deported. 

In the upshot, the wartime developments 
strengthened the Labor movement and even, 
for a while, unified it. Arthur Henderson’s 
forced resignation from the cabinet in 1917 
over his support of the projected International 
Socialist Conference at Stockholm, coming at a 
time when the prolongation and bloody toll of 
the war and the outbreak of revolution in Rus- 
sia had powerfully increased the sentiment for a 
negotiated peace, reunited the different ele- 
ments in the party; while the wartime demon- 
stration of the power of workers’ organizations, 
the resentment over profiteering, and the exist- 
ence of massive war industries operated by the 
government on semicollectivist lines, gave the 
new unity a distinctly socialist cast. In 1918 the 
party adopted a new constitution, which de- 
clared its aim to be socialism, admitted individ- 
ual members free of trade-union or other affilia- 
tion, and established branches of the party in 
the constituencies. By these changes it hoped to 
attract middle-class members and cease to be a 
purely labor party. 

The postwar coalition government (1918-22), 
in which the party was not represented, further 
strengthened labor by its indecisive attitude 
toward the problems of reconstruction, especial- 
ly in its treatment of the recommendations of 
the Sankey Commission concerning the coal in- 
dustry and by its unpopular support of Poland 
and the White Russians against the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, the last episode led to the refusal 
of the dockers to load munitions bound for 
Poland on the “Jolly George” (May 10, 1920) 
and to the formation of Councils of Action and 
the holding of a special conference of the Trades 


Union Congress (T.U.C.) and the Labor party 
to warn the government that the whole indus- 
trial power of the organized workers would be 
used to defeat the war against Russia—a re- 
markable demonstration of the strength of 
labor, which caused the government to aban- 
don the policy in question. 

The harvest of these years was gathered in 
the general elections of 1922 and 1923, in which 
labor made great gains. With the dwindling- 
away of the Liberal party, wrecked by Lloyd 
George’s wartime maneuvers and the coupon 
election of 1918, labor became, in fact, the real 
opposition to the Conservatives and was able, 
with Liberal support, to form a government 
after the 1923 election. The first Labor govern- 
ment left, for a number of reasons, a disappoint- 
ing record; but it did prove that labor was 
capable of carrying on the government of the 
nation and empire, and it was evidence that the 
Labor party had, if somewhat prematurely, 
arrived. But the success was illusory, not so 
much because labor had held office without 
power as because there was revealed once more 
the old disharmony within the movement. 
Much of the strength of the party in parliament 
after 1922 came from the ‘“‘Clydeside brigade,” 
whose members owed their elections largely to 
their part in the wartime tempests on the Clyde; 
but these left-wing members of the I.L.P., hav- 
ing elected MacDonald leader of the Parliamen- 
tary Labor party, then began to harass him as 
leader and prime minister with their incessant 
and unruly criticism of his cautious policies. 
Nevertheless, a leftward, and to some extent 
pro-Russian, tendency continued in the Labor 
movement, and particularly in the T.U.C., until 
1926, though the Labor party strenuously re- 
sisted the demands of the new Communist 
party of Great Britain for affiliation and pro- 
ceeded with the work of barring individual 
Communists from membership. 

The general strike of 1926 marked the real 
parting of the ways. Formally supported by the 
leaders of the Labor party, who were largely 
aloof from the strike, and weakly directed at 
the top by the General Council of the T.U.C., 
which found itself at the head of something it 
had never contemplated or desired—an at- 
tempted revolution-—the strike failed. Its fail- 
ure caused both the party and the T.U.C. to 
clamp down firmly on any leftward activities 
and to move, with pious, terrified cries of 
“never again,” back to cautious, constitutional 
policies, including that of co-operation with in- 
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dustry. It thus became safe for the electorate in 
1929 to grant the party a second opportunity to 
form a government, tethered, as before, to the 
remnant of the Liberals in parliament. In the 
circumstances, little was to be expected of the 
second Labor government beyond a very mod- 
erate program of reform; but even this was 
snowed under by the “economic blizzard” and 
the readiness of MacDonald, bruising easily 
from left-wing criticism from within the party, 
to seek consolation and compromise with the 
Conservative opposition in parliament. 

The “crisis” of August 1931, with the fall of 
the Labor government and the volte-face of 
MacDonald, Snowden, and J. H. Thomas from 
leaders of labor to somewhat uncomfortable 
members of a Conservative-dominated, ‘‘Na- 
tional” government, was the consequence. But 
labor, freed from its former leaders, showed no 
disposition to become more socialist; and the 
party, having escaped a split after the defection 
of MacDonald and his cockboat’s crew, kept 
together simply as a party of moderate reform. 
The I.L.P.—more and more a ghost of its former 
greatness as it became, in the 1920’s under the 
leadership of Clifford Allen and James Maxton, 
a small group of left-wingers—finally disaffili- 
ated from the Labor party in 1932. The efforts 
of men like Sir Stafford Cripps to infuse some 
fighting spirit into the party through the short- 
lived Socialist League and to bring about a 
United Front of all leftist parties, or, later, a 
“people’s front” of all parties, in order to oppose 
the policies of appeasement being followed by 
the National government were successfully 
stopped and Cripps himself expelled from the 
party. The Labor party was, in fact, without 
real leaders or clear policies after 1931. 

Meanwhile, another legacy of the upheavals 
of the war of 1914-18 was the Communist party 
of Great Britain (C.P.G.B.), the British section 
of the Third International. This had a varied 
ancestry. The S.D.F., preserving its revolution- 
ary socialism safe from contamination by the 
Labor Representation Committee after 1gor, 
had, nonetheless, lost two small groups of so- 
cialists for whom its doctrines lacked sufficient 
potency—the Socialist Labor party (S.L.P.; 
1903) and the Socialist party of Great Britain 
(1905). The former reunited with the S.D.F. 
and certain other groups to form the British 
Socialist party (B.S.P.) in 1911, but this split 
during the war into pro-war and anti-war groups 
with the former, led by Hyndman, calling itself 
the National Socialist party and the latter re- 
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taining the title B.S.P. Hyndman’s group 
dropped its unfortunate label after the war and 
resumed that of the S.D.F., which reaffiliated 
with the Labor party. The B.S.P., the S.L.P., 
and other groups then formed, in 1921, the 
C.P.G.B. This spawned various subsidiary or- 
ganizations, principally the National Minority 
Movement of leftist trade-unions and was taken 
sufficiently seriously by the Conservative gov- 
ernment, which saw “Reds” under every bed, 
for twelve of its leaders to be arrested and con- 
victed in 1925 under the terms of the Incite- 
ment to Mutiny Act of 1797—the principal in- 
stance of a “political” trial in recent British 
history, and staged with the clear intention of 
keeping the Communist leaders in prison during 
the anticipated general strike. Rebuffed con- 
sistently in its attempts to affiliate with the 
Labor party, the C.P.G.B. fought it in elec- 
tions after 1928. From 1932 to 1934 it co-oper- 
ated on a “‘day to day” basis with the I.L.P.; 
but attempts, initiated by the I.L.P., to bring 
about a closer relationship between the two 
came to nothing. Subsequently, in the middle 
thirties, it was involved in the movement to 
build the United Front, and after 1935 it was 
represented by one member (William Gallacher) 
in parliament (it had elected one or two mem- 
bers in the 1920’s). 

Such, in brief, has been the evolution of 
labor politics in Britain. A remarkable feature 
of the movement has been the longevity of its 
leaders. Some of its first generation, like George 
Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, and Will Thorne 
(the last retired from parliament at the dissolu- 
tion in June 1945), are still living, as are figures 
of the second generation, such as J. R. Clynes 
and J. H. Thomas. Others, like MacDonald, 
Snowden, and Henderson, died in the 1930's; 
while of the three heroes of the London dock 
strike of 1889, Tom Mann died in 1941 and 
John Burns and Ben Tillett in 1943. Robert 
Blatchford of the Clarion died in 1943. Some 
of these have written autobiographical memoirs; 
of others recent biographies are in existence; 
while other men, mere juniors by comparison, 
and somewhat on the fringes of the Labor 
movement, have also written their autobiog- 
raphies. It is principally to some of these works, 
of value for both the earlier and the more recent 
years of the Labor movement, that attention 
is drawn in this article. These books, all published 
since 1928, have, with few exceptions, never re- 
ceived the notice of reviewers in historical 
journals. 
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For the earliest days of the Labor move- 
ment, and for the history of the movement as a 
whole, recent years have produced no works to 
replace the established authorities, such as A. 
W. Humphrey’s admirable History of Labour 
representation,’ William Stewart’s J. Keir Hard- 
ie: a biography? and The book of the Labour 
party,3 edited by Herbert Tracey and containing 
not only historical chapters but detailed exposi- 
tions of the party’s policy and biographies, with 
photographic illustrations, of its principal figures. 
Max Beer’s classic and comprehensive History 
of British socialism, first published in 1919 and 
revised and expanded in 1929, is now available 
in a one-volume edition published in London 
and New York in 1940. This contains an addi- 
tional chapter on the decade from 1929 to 1939, 
which is, however, too brief to be much of value. 
One book, dealing with the long history of one 
of the honored outriders of the Labour move- 
ment, the S.D.F., has appeared: H. W. Lee and 
E. Archbold, Social-Democracy in Britain: fifty 
years of the socialist movement.4 The author of the 
first part, containing the narrative as far as 
1900, was the Social-Democratic Federation’s 
secretary from 1885 to 1913, and subsequently 
editor of its paper, Justice, until 1925. The early 
chapters supplement what is recounted in 
Hyndman’s writings’ and by other authorities 
and bring into clearer view some of the other 
luminaries of the Federation, such as H. H. 
Champion, Harry Quelch, and Jack Williams; 
the later chapters are a useful account of the 
Federation’s existence in the days of its relative 
obscurity. 

A book which succeeds to a remarkable de- 
gree in rekindling the spirit of the early days is 
Godfrey (subsequently Lord) Elton’s “Eng- 
land, arise!” a study of the pioneering days of the 
Labour movement.’ With a title recalling Ed- 
ward Carpenter’s stirring theme song for early 
socialists, Elton gives a full and lively account, 
in attractice prose, of the growth of the political 
movement from 1881 to 1900, based on a fine 
array of published reminiscences, biographies, 


* London, 1912. 
2 London, 1921. 3 3 vols.; London, 1925. 
4 London, 1935. 


5s Henry Mayers HynpMAN. Record of an adven- 
turous life (London, 1911) and Further reminiscences 
(London, 1912). Cf. Frederick J. GouLp, Hyndman, 
prophet of socialism (1842-1921) (London, 1928). 


6 London, 1931. 


speeches, pamphlets, and files of labour maga- 
zines. This draws together several separate 
strands in the history of the Labor movement, 
notably the London dock strike, Hyndman, 
and the Fabians, and thus puts in its proper 
place, for instance, the development of the 
Fabian Society as described in Edward R. 
Pease’s History of the Fabian Society’ and Archi- 
bald Henderson’s George Bernard Shaw: his life 
and works* and his Bernard Shaw: playboy and 
prophet.9 

Two picturesque figures among the pioneers 
of the time are recalled by other books. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, ‘‘Don Roberto,” high- 
born Scot with Spanish blood in his veins, 
rancher, Gaucho, and prospector in South 
America, and later in his long career a writer of 
note and a founder of the Scottish Nationalist 
party in 1928, served a term in parliament from 
1886 to 1892 as Radical member for North- 
west Lanark. He and John Burns were the pro- 
tagonists of free speech in the “‘Bloody Sunday” 
disorders in Trafalgar Square on November 13, 
1887, for which both suffered incarceration in 
Pentonville jail. Don Roberto’s two biogra- 
phers,’° in their chapters on his political career, 
tell little that is new, but they serve to keep 
alive the doughty deeds of a most attractive and 
extraordinary man. Utterly different, save in 
being a lovable ‘‘character,’”’ was Robert Blatch- 
ford, whose autobiographical My eighty years" 
is a work of great charm and human feeling; it 
has naturally a good deal to say, mainly on the 
lighter side, about the Clarion but otherwise 
leaves politics alone. 

For the history of the Labor movement from 
the opening of the twentieth century up to the 
war years, and after the war until the end of 
the second Labor government in 1931, a num- 
ber of autobiographical and biographical works 
concerning the leading men in that first great 
generation of Labor politicians, which for so 
long dominated the party, are of fundamental 


7 London, 1916; rev. ed., 1926. 


8 Cincinnati, 1911. 9 New York, 1932. 


1© Herbert Faulkner West, Modern conquistador: 
Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham: his life and 
works (London, 1932); A. F. TscutFrFEty, Don Ro- 
berto: being the account of the life and wosks of R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, 1852-1936 (London, 1937). 
The former book is briefer and more professional 
than the latter. 


11 London, 1931. 
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importance. Like all such works, they are of 
varying worth. 

Of Ramsay MacDonald, the most important 
and most controversial figure in the party, a 
first-rate biography, as far as 1919, is Lord EI- 
ton’s Life of James Ramsay MacDonald (1866- 
1919).% This work, by an avowed admirer, who 
followed him in his change in political allegiance 
in 1931, is by far the fullest and best account of 
MacDonald’s early years of struggle, prior to 
his marriage, and of his work in parliament from 
1906 to 1918. Several ambiguous episodes are 
cleared up, notably regarding the plan of a 
coalition government, in which MacDonald 
might have been offered a place, in 1910, and 
MacDonald’s election as chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party in 1911. The picture 
given of the cross-currents in the party during 
those pre-war years and the full exposition of 
MacDonald’s wartime views and record are of 
the first importance; and they gain in depth and 
clarity from the quotations from some of Mac- 
Donald’s letters (especially to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Bruce Glasier), as well as from his articles in the 
Labour Leader and Forward, from his books, and 
his speeches. An intimate and appealing portrait 
is the result. Lord Elton’s second volume should 
be eagerly awaited, for the remainder of Mac- 
Donald’s career is in great need of a careful and 
scholarly defense; but, so far, only his enemies 
have had the floor. For the period covered, 
Lord Elton’s book supersedes the pioneer biog- 
raphy by Mary Agnes Hamilton and the later 
work of H. Hessell Tiltman.'3 The latter, which 
appeared just after the advent of the second 
Labor government, is a lengthy account of 
MacDonald’s public life, largely lacking in inti- 
mate details. Its value lies in the many and full 
quotations, in the text and the appendix, from 
MacDonald’s parliamentary and other speeches, 
and from some of his writings; its most obvious 
shortcoming is its failure to explain the back- 
ground of the support MacDonald received 
from the Clydesiders, which helped him to re- 
gain the leadership of the parliamentary party 
in 1922. Mrs. Hamilton’s book has an excellent 
chapter on the Zinoviev letter. 


"2 London, 1939. 


"3 Mary Agnes HaMILTon (pseud. “Iconoclast’’), 
Man of tomorrow: J. Ramsay MacDonald (London, 
1923) and J. Ramsay MacDonald (1923-1925) (Lon- 
don, 1925), expanded and published together as J. 
Ramsay MacDonald (London, 1929); H. Hessell 
TiLTMAN, J. Ramsay MacDonald: labour’s man of 
destiny (New York and London, 1929). 
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Among the autobiographies of the labor 
leaders, Philip Snowden’s's is by far the most 
significant, both in size and quality; indeed, it 
is, for recent British history in general, a work 
of major importance. While it suffers from two 
handicaps common to autobiographies—hind- 
sight and a memory which would seem to have 
been refreshed by a perusal of old newspaper 
files—these do not seriously detract from its 
merits. For, although much of the book, such as 
the chapters on the Labor party in parliament 
from 1906 to 1914 and the trials of the party 
during the war, traverses familiar ground with- 
out adding much that is new, the parts in which 
the detail and color given to various transac- 
tions come clearly from Snowden’s participation 
and his memory of them are really valuable. 
His picture of his work as an I.L.P. speaker in 
the 1890’s, when he, and so many others of that 
heroic age of the Labor movement, spent their 
week-ends in long railway journeys, carrying 
the message of the new religion of socialism to a 
round of Sunday meetings of working people, 
could hardly be bettered, though it is one drawn 
by many other pioneers, notably Keir Hardie, 
MacDonald, and George Lansbury. Episodes of 
which Snowden’s account is of great significance 
are: MacDonald’s election as chairman of the 
parliamentary party in 1922; the making of the 
first Labor cabinet; the circumstances of the 
end of that government in 1924, when Mac- 
Donald seems deliberately to have been riding 
fora fall over the Campbell case; MacDonald’s 
mishandling of the Zinoviev letter in the subse- 
quent election; cabinet-making in 1929, and 
especially how Henderson got the foreign office; 
the lengthy, detailed, and invaluable account 
of the “crisis” of August 1931;'5 and the ac- 
count of the “agreement to differ” on the part 
of Snowden and others in the National govern- 
ment over the question of tariffs, and Snowden’s 
resignation in 1932 following the Ottawa agree- 
ments. What is perhaps not so clear from the 
Autobiography is why Snowden followed Mac- 
Donald into the National government when he 
writes so bitterly of MacDonald’s actions both 
before and during the crisis. Snowden’s finan- 
cial orthodoxy, strengthened by his friendship 


14 Philip Viscount SNOWDEN, Autobiography 2 
vols.; London, 1934). 


tsSee my use of SNOWDEN’s Autobiography and 
other works discussed below in my “Fall of the 
Labour government in Great Britain, August, 1931,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, VII (1944), 353-86. 
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with Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England, hardly seems a sufficient explana- 
tion. 


With Snowden’s picture of MacDonald and 
the crisis may be compared that of L. Macneill 
Weir’s Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald.* Weir, 
a bohemian figure among the Clydesiders in 
parliament, was MacDonald’s parliamentary 
private secretary from 1924 to 1931. His work 
is not so much a biography of MacDonald as a 
case against him, bitterly but skilfully pre- 
sented, charging that he was throughout in- 
sincere in his devotion to labor, a Medizer 
whose final betrayal of the cause in 1931 was 
something long and deliberately planned. Most 
of the book is concerned with the crisis and it 
is not documented, but it is intrinsically a 
weighty indictment, paralleling and in part re- 
lying on Snowden’s, which future historians can- 
not afford to ignore. 

For Arthur Henderson, “Uncle Arthur,” 
the organizer of the Labor party as a political 
machine, there is a life by that veteran writer 
of biographies of labor figures, Mrs. Hamilton, 
herself a member of parliament from 1929 to 
1931.'7 Since, as the author admits, no letters 
and papers were kept by Henderson, this can be 
only a straightforward biography based on in- 
formation in the public domain and talks with 
Henderson’s friends. It places in proper per- 
spective a man of solid worth who, because less 
picturesque than many of his contemporaries 
in the movement, is too easily ignored or dis- 
paraged. Perhaps the most valuable parts con- 
cern the circumstances of Henderson’s resigna- 
tion from the Lloyd George coalition in 1917 
and his work for international peace as foreign 
secretary in the second Labor government. 

Similar in its sources, but different, indeed, 
in its setting and its greater feeling of intimacy, 
is Mrs. Hamilton’s picture of those two hardy 
septuagenarians (as they then were), Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb."® They were, through their 
writings and through the hospitality of their 


16 London, 1938. 


17 Mary Agnes HAMILTON, Arthur Henderson: a 
biography (London, 1938). Mrs. Hamilton has re- 
cently published her own reminiscences: Remember- 
ing my good friends (London, 1944). 


18 Mary Agnes Hamitton, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb: a study in contemporary biography (London, 
1932; Boston, 1933). A more recent work is M. COLE, 
Beatrice Webb (London, 1945). 


home in Westminster, which is so charmingly 
described by Mrs. Hamilton, one of the chief 
intellectual forces behind the Labor party, and 
certainly the chief exponents and practitioners 
of the art of permeating the upper classes with 
socialist ideas. Sidney Webb’s formal connec 
tions with the Labor party appear chiefly in his 
authorship of “Labor and the new social 
order,” the party’s new program of 1918, and in 
his membership in the two Labor cabinets. 
But long before that he had been the analytical 
genius of the famous quartet (Shaw, Sidney 
Olivier, Graham Wallas, and Webb) of the 
Fabian Society’s early days, and the architect 
of the educational and other reforms of the Lon- 
don County Council from 1892 to 1910; and the 
firm of Sidney Webb and Beatrice Potter, as 
founders of the London School of Economics, 
authors of the minority report of the Poor Law 
Commission of 1909, and prolific researchers 
into the past and present conditions of English 
local government, economic life, and trade- 
unionism, had been patiently stocking labor’s 
armory of facts and ideas for many years. The 
analysis of the books written by the Webbs and 
the account of their methods of research and 
writing are among the most valuable features 
of the book. 

J. R. Clynes, another of the party’s stal- 
warts who rose from a “piecer’ in an Oldham 
mill to be food controller (1918), lord privy seal 
(1924), and home secretary (1929-31), is un- 
able in his Memoirs’? to refrain from frequent 
expression of amazement at his own transforma- 
tion. The book bears many telltale traces of a 
ghost writer and includes descriptions and com- 
monplace observations on many events in the 
general history of the times. Of personalia and 
inside information concerning the Labor 
party’s history, it has little or nothing. George 
Lansbury, the lovable East Londoner, author 
of the humanitarian renovation of poor-law 
practices in Poplar, editor of the Daily Herald, 
maker of the “Lido” in Hyde Park as first com- 
missioner of works in the second Labor govern- 
ment, leader of the party in opposition after 
1931, and ardent pacifist, has also written his 
autobiography. Its best chapters are those on 
his unfortunate experiences as an emigrant to 
Queensland in 1883, on the poor law and “Pop- 
larism,”’ the suffragette movement, and on 
Joseph Fels, the American millionaire (Fels- 
Naptha) and single-taxer who gave great aid to 


‘92 vols.; London, 1937-{39]. 
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Lansbury and his projects from 1904 to 1914 
with both his money and his friendship.?° 

J. H. Thomas, who wrote his My story” after 
his enforced retirement from the National gov- 
ernment, is as disappointing as Clynes as a mem- 
oirist; but his chapter on the general strike, in 
which he played a prominent part as member of 
the General Council of the T.U.C., is important. 
In strong contrast are the memoirs of Lord 
Snell (Harry Snell),?? son of a Nottinghamshire 
farm laborer, potboy, self-educated philosopher, 
pillar of the Ethical Society, social worker, lec- 
turer, member of parliament from 1922, and 
chairman of the London County Council (the 
first under a Labor majority on the council) 
in 1934. His book has the charm of the pure 
and thoughtful character of the author; it tells 
no secrets but adds another “portrait of the 
artist” to the gallery of widely diverse types of 
men who made the Labor party. Its chapter 
on country life sixty years ago, as lived by the 
farm hand, is a social document of significance. 
Equally appealing are the retrospections of an- 
other charming character, one who came late to 
the Labor party, Charles Alfred Cripps, Lord 
Parmoor,?3 a Gloucestershireman from among 
the country gentry, a former Conservative, a 
devout churchman and ecclesiastical lawyer, 
who was a member of both Labor cabinets. His 
chapter on the foreign policy of the first Labor 
government, which he helped to shape, and on 
the making of the Geneva Protocol is particu- 
larly important. 

Beside these books concerning individual 
leaders 74 may be set three fairly recent studies 


20George LANsBURY, My life (London, 1928; 
New York, 1930). His Looking backwards—and for- 
wards (London, 1935) is a series of newspaper 
sketches adding little to the autobiography. His 
work as editor of the Daily Herald he described in 
Miracle of Fleet Street (London, 1925); his pacifist 
crusade of 1935-37, in My quest for peace (London, 
1938) and This way to peace (London, [1940]). Edgar 
LansBurY, George Lansbury: my father (London, 
[1934]) adds nothing of importance. 


2t London, 1937. 


2 Lord SNELL, Men, movements, and myself (Lon- 
don, 1936). 


23 Lord ParMoor, Retrospect: looking back over 
a life of more than eighty years (London, 1936). 


24Two other such books are: F. W. Petuick- 
LAWRENCE, Fate has been kind (London, 1943), by 
the present secretary of state for India; E. Tuurt ce, 
Time’s winged chariot (London, 1945), by a son-in- 
law of George Lansbury, and parliamentary secre- 


in the history of the party. William P. Maddox’s 
Foreign relations in British Labour politics: a 
study in the formation of party altitudes on foreign 
affairs, and the application of political pressure 
designed to influence government policy, 1900- 
1924°5 sticks closely to its subject. It makes good 
use of material in parliamentary debates and 
labor periodicals, contains a valuable discus- 
sion of international socialism and British la- 
bor’s relations thereto, and has a useful bibli- 
ography. Carl F. Brand’s British labour’s rise 
lo power: eight studies does not live up to its 
title but is a series of disconnected essays, each 
of merit in itself, on three aspects of the Labor 
party’s history. Six deal with labor’s policies 
relating to the war, to the peace of 1919, and 
to its connections with international socialism 
during the period. The description of the war- 
time dilemmas of the party, and especially of 
MacDonald, is clear and succinct. One chapter 
deals with the conversion of the trade-unions 
to political action at the time of the Reform 
Act of 1867. The last, which is an especially val- 
uable and careful study, deals with the repeated 
attempts of the C.P.G.B. to win affiliation or 
co-operation with the Labor party, and with 
the latter’s dogged rebuffs to the revolutionary 
upstart. Throughout all the studies there is 
meticulous use of labor periodicals, reports, 
and pamphlets. Six of the essays had previously 
been published in historical journals. 

The third book is of a different character 
and is almost a polemic, but it may serve as a 
connecting link between the biographical 
works already discussed and those in a second 
group, to be considered below. John Scanlon 
was the ship’s plater on the Clyde who took 
James Maxton as his assistant in 1917, so that 
the latter might be doing work of ‘“‘national im- 
portance”’; subsequently he was secretary of the 
local Labor party in Wallsend, part-time sec- 
retary to John Wheatley, and a free-lance par- 
liamentary journalist. His Decline and fall of the 
Labour party?’ can thus claim to be based on a 
good deal of personal information and contains 
a number of interesting anecdotes. Written in a 
pungent and sarcastic style, it develops the 
thesis that the betrayal of the Labor party be- 


tary to the ministry of information in the Churchill 
government. 


25 Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 


26 Stanford University, Calif., 1941. 


27 London, [1932]. 
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gan long before August 1931 and that the real 
betrayal was, not that of the party by the lead- 
ers, but that of the workers by the party, which, 
instead of attempting to emancipate the workers 
from capitalism by a genuine program of social- 
ism, tried simply to become as much like the 
Liberal and Conservative parties as possible. 
Real strife therefore existed in parliament, not 
between the forces of capitalism and socialism, 
but within the Labor party itself. In seeking 
to demonstrate this, Scanlon gives an illumi- 
nating, though obviously not impartial, history 
of the party, with major emphasis on MacDon- 
ald’s rise to leadership. The principal episodes 
discussed are: MacDonald’s election as chair- 
man of the parliamentary party in 1922; the 
beginning of the drift away from socialism 
among the party’s leaders in 1923, and the cor- 
responding rise of insurgency on the part of 
Maxton, Wheatley, and other Clydesiders; the 
career of the first Labor government; the 
feuds inside the party after 1924; the campaign 
of Maxton and A. J. Cook, the miners’ leader, 
in 1928, to bring the party back to vigorous so- 
cialism by pressure from the rank and file; and 
the treatment of the unemployed by the second 
Labor government. 

The side of the Labor party’s recent history 
which this suggests, that of the left-wingers, in- 
cluding those headed by Maxton, who eventual- 
ly took the greatly attenuated I.L.P. out of 
affiliation with the Labor party, can be studied 
in a number of biographical works. Gilbert 
McAllister’s James Maxton: the portrait of a 
rebel?® covers some of the ground traversed by 
Scanlon in giving a sketch of the cadaverous, 
lank-haired revolutionary from Glasgow, a 
Master of Arts and a former schoolmaster, and 
a man singularly beloved by friend and foe in 
parliament. Maxton, like other Clydesiders, 
first gained prominence during the first World 
War, when he was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment in the Calton jail in 1916 for sedition 
as the result of a speech on Glasgow Green pro- 
testing against the deportations of the leaders 
of the Clyde Workers’ Committee. Perhaps the 
best feature of the book is the lively pen-pic- 
tures of other Scottish socialists, such as L. 
Macneill Weir, John Wheatley, Campbell 
Stephen, George Buchanan, Tom Johnston, 
Emanuel Shinwell, and David Kirkwood. These 
pictures are far more realistic than those in the 
pretentious and more comprehensive Scottish 


a8 London, 1935. 


socialists: a gallery of contemporary portraits, 
an anonymous work. The only sketch of much 
value in the latter is that of James Brown, the 
Ayrshire miner and member of parliament who 
served so acceptably—as to the manner born— 
as lord high commissioner to the general assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland. One of the most 
brilliant of the Scottish contingent, whose par- 
liamentary career, begun at the age of twenty- 
four, was over for the moment a scant three 
years later, in 1931, was Jennie Lee, daughter 
of a Fife mining family with a proud record 
in trade-union work. Her autobiography, This 
great journey,° is a very readable and highly 
personal book but has little historical impor- 
tance. 

“David Kirrrkwood of the Clyde,” whose 
“braid Scots” speech, turbulent spirit, and 
sturdy love of country have won him almost as 
many friends in parliament as Maxton, has also 
written his life-story, entitled, with some exag- 
geration, My life of revolt.s* Kirkwood rose to 
fame as leader of the shop stewards in Beard- 
more’s works at Parkhead. In March 1916, fol- 
lowing a strike which came spontaneously as a 
result of his being deprived of certain privileges 
in the works, he was arrested and told that, 
though a civilian, he had been courtmartialed 
in absentia and sentenced to leave the “Clyde 
munitions area.”’ He and five other men simi- 
larly deported spent their time, with consider- 
able personal liberty accorded them, in Edin- 
burgh. The later chapters, describing the com- 
ing of the “Clyde brigade” to parliament in 
1922 and his subsequent career, have little sig- 
nificance save as furnishing, in his tales of his 
friendships among high political figures, the 
locus classicus for the cordial relations which 
exist in parliament between men of widely dif- 
ferent political beliefs.3? 

A very different view of left-wing politics, 
less personal and more doctrinaire, and, more- 
over, English rather than Scottish, is contained 
in Fenner Brockway’s Inside the Left: thirty 
years of platform, press, prison and parlia- 
ment.33 This is a work of great importance, pri- 


29 London, 1931. 


3° New York, 1942. Published in England as To- 
morrow is a new day (London, 1941). 


3t London, 1935. 


32W. Ivor JENNINGS, Parliament (Cambridge, 
1940), pp. 20-21. 


33 London, 1942. 
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marily because it contains, through the some- 
what impersonal account of the author’s life, 
the history of the I.L.P. from before the war of 
1914-18 to the beginning of war in 1939. Brock- 
way, born of a missionary family in India, began 
as a journalist at eighteen, joined the I.L.P. 
a year later, in 1907, was made subeditor of the 
I.L.P. organ, the Labour Leader, in 1910, and 
editor in 1912. During the war he organized 
the No-Conscription Fellowship and served 
three successive prison terms for refusal to ac- 
cept military service. On his release in 1919 he 
worked as secretary of the unofficial Prison 
System Enquiry Committee. After the war he 
renewed his activities in the I.L.P., of which he 
was successively secretary, editor of the New 
Leader (successor to the Labour Leader), chair- 
man of the party (1931-33), and again secre- 
tary. He describes the great vitality of the 
I.L.P. after 1922, under Clifford Allen’s leader- 
ship. New recruits poured in, successful sum- 
mer schools were held, and the New Leader, then 
under H. N. Brailsford’s editorship, became for 
a time a very high-powered affair. As the 
Labor party under MacDonald became less 
and less socialist, the I.L.P. became the rally- 
ing-ground for the Clydesiders and other left- 
wingers, especially after Maxton became chair- 
man in 1926. As a member of parliament from 
1929 to 1931, Brockway can describe the con- 
tinuous strife between the I.L.P. and the cabi- 
net and the Labor party during the second 
Labor government, ending in the action by 
which the I.L.P. disaffiliated itself from the 
Labor party in 1932. Thereafter the I.L.P. 
had troubles of its own: an internal struggle be- 
tween its own left wing, the Revolutionary 
Policy Committee (R.P.C.), which eventually 
joined the C.P.G.B., and the rest; protracted 
and unsuccessful negotiations for unification 
of the I.L.P. and the C.P.G.B.; the LL.P.’s 
part in the campaign for the United Front ini- 
tiated by the Socialist League; and, in 1938, 
negotiations for reaffiliation with the Labor 
party, which is still unachieved.34 Brockway 
also describes a visit to Barcelona during the 
Spanish civil war, when the I.L.P. sent a con- 
tingent to aid the Loyalists, and recounts his 
work in organizing an International Committee 
of Independent Revolutionary Socialist Parties 


34At its Easter conference in 1945 the I.L.P. 
voted to reaffiliate with the Labor party, subject 
to certain conditions (Manchester Guardian Weekly, 


Apr. 6, 1945, Pp. 198). 
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made up of units disaffiliated, like the I.L.P. 
after 1932, from the Second International. 

Left of the I.L.P. there was, of course, the 
C.P.G.B.,.which figures directly in at least three 
autobiographies. William Gallacher’s Revolt on 
the Clyde: an autobiography contains by far the 
best account of the wartime scene in and around 
Glasgow of any of the books so far mentioned. 
Gallacher was chairman of the Clyde Workers’ 
Committee. His description of the way in which 
the committee called Lloyd George’s bluff, 
compounded of equal parts of emotional patri- 
otic oratory and the threat of force, when he 
came to Glasgow to address a mass meeting of 
workers on the subject of “dilution” at Christ- 
mas 1915, will arouse amusement and admira- 
tion at the committee’s ingenuity and stubborn- 
ness.3° Subsequently the committee’s paper, the 
Worker, was raided; and Gallacher and others 
were given a year’s imprisonment for a sup- 
posedly seditious article it had carried. After 
their release, early in 1917, the committee’s ac- 
tivities were resumed, and big demonstrations 
were staged each May Day. The culmination 
was the general strike in Glasgow in January 
1919, during which the George Square “‘riot”’ 
occurred—the government’s excuse for bringing 
troops in to “occupy” the city in best melo- 
dramatic style. On the postwar years the book 
is exceedingly brief, but it includes a short ac- 
count of the jurisdictional and other disputes 
involving the Fife miners which provided the 
background for Gallacher’s election to parlia- 
ment as a communist in 1935. 

More revealing of the history of the com- 
munists in Britain is J. T. Murphy’s New 
horizons.37 Murphy, a Sheffield engineer and 
wartime leader among the shop stewards, was 
one of two delegates sent by the National Con- 
ference of Shop Stewards in January 1920 to the 
meeting at Moscow at which the Red Interna- 
tional of Labor Unions (R.I.L.U.) was set up; 
on his return he was a member of the British 
Bureau of R.I.L.U. and on the executive com- 
mittee of the C.P.G.B., formed during his ab- 
sence. His description of the party and its policy 
in the 1920’s and its relations with other parts of 


35 London, 1936. 


36 His account is confirmed by Sir Ronald Davi- 
son, then on Lloyd George’s staff and one of his 
party on the visit to Glasgow, in “A reminiscence 
of Lloyd George,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
May 18, 1945, p. 279. 


37 London, 1941. 
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the Labor movement is of value. He, with 
Gallacher and Harry Pollitt, was among the 
twelve Communist leaders arrested by the gov- 
ernment and imprisoned in 1925 as part of its 
preparations to meet the general strike. In 1932 
he left the party, as a result of disagreement 
over rigid adherence to the party line. He then 
joined the Socialist League and was active in it 
for a time, but left it when it began to campaign 
for the United Front (the Labor party, I.L.P., 
C.P.G.B.), as opposed to a people’s front of all 
parties outside the government. Little is added 
to Murphy’s tale by Harry Pollitt, Lancashire 
boilmaker and shop steward, who has been gen- 
eral secretary of the C.P.G.B. since 1929; his 
Serving my time: an apprenticeship to politicss® 
is a disappointing work. 

The same is true of the reminiscences of 
orthodox trade-union leaders who have served 
a turn in parliament under Labor’s banner. 
James Sexton (later Sir James), a pioneer in the 
Dockers’ Union and a delegate at the Bradford 
conference of 1893, which founded the I.L.P., 
has some fine Lancashire stories illustrating in 
dialect the gentle art of heckling and a grim ac- 
count of dockyard conditions before the union 
had gained strength.39 Ben Turner, the weaver, 
one-time mayor of Batley, pioneer in the move- 
ment for trades councils, and organizer, with 
Sir Alfred Mond, of the conferences between 
employers and trade-union leaders in 1928 for 
the improvement of relations in industry, tells 
little of historical interest except in his useful 
account of the general strike from the view- 
point of one of the leaders of the T.U.C.4° Jack 
Lawson, a Durham miner (born in Whitehaven, 
Cumberland) active in union affairs, held minor 
office in the two Labor governments and is the 
present secretary of state for war. His reminis- 
censes are good reading but are decidedly 
ephemeral.# 

A very different figure, and something of a 
lone wolf in labour politics, is S. G. Hobson, an 
Ulsterman of middle-class Quaker parentage. 
His Pilgrim to the left: memoirs of a modern revo- 
lutionist# bears the stamp of a man of strong in- 


38 London, 1940. 


39 Sir James Sexton, agitator: the life of the dockers’ 
M.P.: an autobiography (London, 1936). 


4° Ben TuRNER, About myself: 1863-1930 (Lon- 
don, 1930). 


41 Jack Lawson, A man’s life (London, 1932). 


42 London, 1938. 


dividuality and independence; it has a number 
of good anecdotes suggesting a dry and eco- 
nomical humor (especially those arising from 
his work as a ministry of munitions official in 
charge of occupational deferments for workers 
in 1917-18), and the descriptions of his travels 
and work in Finland and Russia (1910) and 
British Honduras (1913-17) are entertaining. 
He joined the local Fabian Society in Cardiff in 
1891 and was a member of the Fabian Society’s 
executive from 1900 to 1910, when he resigned, 
feeling that it, like the Labor party and the 
I.L.P., was sacrificing true socialism for oppor- 
tunist reformism. His strictures concerning the 
leading socialist figures of those pre-war days, 
especially men like MacDonald and Snowden, 
whom he strongly condemns as careerists, are 
exceedingly shrewd. He came to feel that La- 
bor’s approach was too political and ignored 
the fact that parliament was largely impotent 
regarding economic conditions from which the 
workingman’s troubles stemmed. State social- 
ism was no answer, since it left the problem of 
wages untouched. His solution, first presented 
in a series of articles in A. R. Orage’s New age, 
to which he was for long a contributor, was 
guild socialism, in which all the members of any 
industry or occupation forming a national guild 
would, out of the product of their work as 
managed by themselves, provide each with full 
maintenance at all times, in sickness or in health, 
at work or during unemployment. His book, 
National guilds,43 had wide circulation; its 
ideas were taken up, but somewhat distorted, 
by G. D. H. Cole, who founded the National 
Guilds League to give them currency. After the 
war, the idea was actually put into practice in 
the Building Guild, formed by Hobson and 
Richard Coppock in Manchester and rapidly 
spreading elsewhere; many good houses were 
built, at reasonable cost, for municipal authori- 
ties under arrangements with the ministry of 
health. The success of the experiment alarmed 
the building contractors, and their pressure on 
the government ultimately brought it to an end. 

Some comments on a few books dealing with 
the Labor party and its leaders in the last two 
decades may conclude this survey. Dean E. 
McHenry’s Labour party in transition, 1931- 
193844 presents an excellent analysis of the party 


43 London, 1914. 


44 London, 1938. American edition, His Majesty’s 
opposition: structure and problems of the British 
Labour party, 1931-1938 (Berkeley, Calif., 1940). 
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in the doldrums of the thirties, touching upon 
its organization and press, its leading personali- 
ties, its part in local government, Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s secession in 1930 and his formation of 
the British Union of Fascists, and the position of 
the I.L.P. There is a valuable account of the 
general election of 1935. With Professor Mc- 
Henry’s picture can be compared that drawn 
by the present prime minister, Clement R. 
Attlee, whose Labour party in perspective gives 
a brief history of the party and a discussion of 
its organization and policies; its general objec- 
tive he states to be the establishment of a social- 
ist commonwealth, by nonrevolutionary means. 
An older analysis, by a foreign observer, is 
Egon Wertheimer’s Portrait of the Labour 
party,® which includes excellent discussions of 
the party programs of 1918 and 1928, of the 
Cook-Maxton campaign, and of the party’s 
organization and philosophy. 

The Labor party’s place in the government 
formed by Winston Churchill in 1940 brought it 
once more to the attention of the American pub- 
lic, in particular while Sir Stafford Cripps was 
prominent as leader of the house of commons 
and head of the mission to India in 1942. To 
meet the demand for information, Eric Estorick 
and Patricia Strauss (wife of a Labour M.P.) 


4s London, 1937. 


46 London, 1929. 
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both wrote biographies of Cripps,‘? with special 
emphasis on his efforts in the thirties to promote 
some kind of common front against the National 
government. To some extent both authors use 
Cripps as a peg on which to hang an account of 
the Labor party in recent years. This is true 
also of Mrs. Strauss’s Bevin and Co.: the leaders 
of British labour,* with its lively sketches of the 
principal figures in the party today. 

Now that it is in power, a fresh crop of books 
about the new Labor party and its leaders may 
be expected. For the party, as represented by 
the prime minister and many of the present 
ministers, and the rank-and-file members of 
parliament, is no longer the working-class party 
of previous decades; the old type of working- 
class M.P. is reported to be a disappearing 
species. With its success in 1945 the Labor 
party has shown itself to be essentially a pro- 
gressive party based on the support of both mid- 
dle class and working class. The books herein de- 
scribed relate to a chapter now closed; hence it 
may be claimed that they already have a genu- 
ine historical significance. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 
47 Eric Estorick, Stafford Cripps: prophetic rebel 
(New York, 1941); Patricia Strauss, Cripps: ad- 
vocate extraordinary (New York, 1942). 


48 New York, 1941. 
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A miscellany comprising: “‘Post-Reformation 
royal arms in Norfolk churches,” by STAN- 
LEY J. WEARING, F.R.1.B.A., with historical 
notes by PERcy MIuLuican, F.S.A.; “The 
cellarer’s account for Bromholm Priory, 
Norfolk, 1415-1416,” edited by Liman 
J. Repstone, M.B.E.; “The lay subsidy: 
assessors’ certificates for the Norfolk hun- 
dreds of Depwade, South Greenhoe, Hen- 
stead, Mitford, and Shropman,” transcribed 
by THe Late Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A., 
edited with an introduction by PERcyY 
MILuIcaNn, F.S.A. (“Norfolk Record Society 
publications,” edited by PERcy MILLICAN, 
F.S.A., Vol. XVII). Norfolk: Norfolk Record 
Society, 1944. Pp. 140. Pls. 25. 21s. 


The history of the royal arms in English 
parish churches of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is the political history of Eng- 
land in microcosm. For most of the important 
political developments of the period—the in- 
crease of royal authority, the growth of na- 
tional consciousness, the Puritan Civil War, and 
the succession of dynasties—are unmistakably 
reflected in these devices and in the history be- 
hind them. The Royal Achievement in the 
church of Tivetshall St. Margaret, Norfolk, 
illustrates admirably the first two of these de- 
velopments. It was set up in 1587, very likely by 
the vote of patriotic churchwardens. Its im- 
pressive size, its strategic position at the front 
of the church over the screen, and its legend— 
all make for an extraordinarily graphic repre- 
sentation of the doctrine of royal supremacy 
(see Pl. I). In between the shield and the Com- 
mandments is the inscription ‘‘O God save our 
Queen Elizabeth” and the familiar words of Ro- 
mans, chapter 13, on obedience to the powers 
that be. By no means all the churches could be 
counted upon to do their duty in such exempla- 
ry fashion; but there is evidence to show that 
during the years of national peril, from 1570 to 
1588, an increasing number did so. Others had 
to be prodded by the state, which in this in- 
stance delegated authority to its ecclesiastical 
arm, the church, to enforce uniformity. The roy- 
al arms of North Walsham, to choose another 
interesting specimen, are a remarkable record of 


the change of dynasties and the turbulent 
politics of the mid-seventeenth century. In 
1604 the churchwardens authorized the ex- 
penditure of fifteen shillings to change the 
Tudor arms, set up four years before, to those of 
James I (the principal change being the quarter- 
ing of the arms of Scotland with those of France 
and England to denote the union of the two 
crowns). The Stuart arms were destroyed dur- 
ing the Interregnum and were superseded by 
the Commonwealth device. At the Restoration 
the board bearing the latter was turned round 
and Charles II’s arms painted on the fresh sur- 
face (see Pls. VIII and IX). 

The second document printed in this mis- 
cellany is an important footnote on the religious 
and economic history of the late middle ages. 
It is a well-known fact that the medieval church 
was a vast propertied institution in addition to 
being a religious foundation. Bromholm Priory, 
Norfolk, for example, derived a considerable in- 
come from two annual fairs and properties in 
seventy-two parishes of two counties (the 
“temporalities” included the usual manorial 
dues and profits from courts baron and leet). 
Oblations to its famous Holy Rood, a cross said 
to have been constructed from fragments of 
the True Cross, further lined its pockets. One 
item in the cellarer’s account, however, fore- 
shadows a new era. The year 1415 was the year 
of Agincourt. Not only did this prevent the 
Prior of Bromholm from attending the convo- 
cation of his order at Cluny to which he owed 
obedience, but the cellarer was obliged to pay 
out a large sum for fifteenths and tenths to the 
“Lord King” in support of the national war 
against the French. A little over a century later 
the “Lord King”’ was destined to choke off per- 
manently all obedience to Cluny and to con- 
fiscate all of Bromholm’s property. Of inci- 
dental interest in the account roll is the ap- 
pearance of the name of Judge William Paston, 
who served as legal counsel to the priory and 
who, as chief steward, often wore its livery. 

The third part of the miscellany is a case 
study in Tudor taxation. From the reign of 
Henry VIII to 1663, one of the state’s chief 
sources of revenue was the subsidy. Unlike 
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fifteenths and tenths, which were fixed sums 
payable by certain towns and districts, the 
subsidy was a tax on the goods or land of in- 
dividuals (or corporations, guilds, and frater- 
nities). Based on fresh assessments for each 
grant, it reflected to a far more accurate de- 
gree than did fifteenths and tenths the increas- 
ing wealth of the country and provided for a 
more equitable distribution of taxes. Collec- 
tion, however, was a complicated business. Be- 
fore collection could be made, assessors had to 
estimate the value of the property of all per- 
sons living within their respective districts. 
The document here printed comprises the as- 
sessors’ certificates for five Norfolk hundreds 
for the lay subsidy of 1581. These certificates 
list all the persons worth at least 3 pounds ster- 
ling in goods or deriving an annual income from 
real estate of 20 shillings or more. It is note- 
worthy that William Turner of Cranworth was 
“excused by statute being a scoalemaster”’ but 
that thirteen clergymen were assessed in re- 
spect of both their beneficies and private lands 
and goods. Education and charity were general- 
ly exempt, but not so the church. 

This miscellany is carefully edited and at- 
tractively printed and includes twenty-five 
excellent plates of royal arms in Norfolk church- 
es. It attests to the vigor of the Norfolk Record 
Society, which since its foundation in 1930 has 
published seventeen volumes, this volume 
being the latest. 

FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER 
Yale University 


Leonardo da Vinci: his life and his pictures. By 
R. LANGTON Douc.as. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 127. $4.00. 


Most biographers of Leonardo da Vinci are 
overawed. Not Mr. Douglas! He regards Leo- 
nardo as a spoiled child. The failure to finish 
what he began, the unsuccessful experiments 
with new techniques with which to outshine all 
rivals, the restlessness and versatility of Leo- 
nardo—these are characteristics which have 
made him seem an incarnation of the Faustian 
spirit of modern Western civilization. By Douglas 
they are treated as regrettable flaws in a man of 
great talents but weak character. The spoiled 
child grown to manhood wished to excel with- 
out bending himself to do the necessary hard 
work. This emphasis is a welcome correction of 
such unfounded romanticizing as that of Sirén 


concerning Leonardo’s youth. It explains much 
in the man; but anyone concerned with Leo- 
nardo’s place in the development of science and 
technology, or with the various expressions of 
that cultural ideal of the Quattrocento, l’uomo 
universale, can hardly consider it the whole 
story. 

In his detailed account of Leonardo’s pic- 
tures and the circumstances under which they 
were painted, Douglas attributes more to Leo- 
nardo than do Kenneth Clark and Bernhard 
Berenson. Especially thorough, as is to be ex- 
pected in view of Douglas’ indentification of 
Leonardo’s share in the “San Donato and the 
tax collector” at the Worcester Art Museum, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is his discussion of 
Leonardo’s early activities and the distribution 
of tasks among Leonardo, Perugino, and Loren- 
zo di Credi at the time when all three were in 
Verrocchio’s workshop. Douglas prefers docu- 
mentary evidence to judgments based merely on 
analysis of style, although of course he is ready 
to meet the stylistic critics on their own ground. 
This unabashed preference for the evidence of 
documents will certainly appeal to most his- 
torians. On the other hand, the author relies for 
some details concerning Leonardo’s work at 
Milan on statements in Bandello’s Novelle, to 
which is devoted one of the appendixes. Since 
Douglas has given, as he says, “‘a not inconsid- 
erable amount of time, in the last fifty years, in 
researches in regard to his |[Bandello’s] life and 
his writings,” I, for one, would gladly hear more 
from him concerning how we are to distinguish 
the true from the false in Bandello’s many casu- 
al reminiscences and elaborate piquant episodes. 


FREDERIC C. LANE 
Johns Hopkins University 


The fall of the old colonial system: a study in 
British free trade, 1770-1870. By ROBERT 
LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER, Gouverneur Morris 
professor of history, Columbia University. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 344. $3.00. 

The author of this brief but comprehensive 
volume explains the anomaly involved in the 
fact that, although the thirteen colonies be- 
came independent in 1783, only a century later 
Canada and the other British colonies chose to 
remain within the British Empire. Under the 
older mercantilist idea of empire, the colonial 
world derived, it is true, certain benefits; but, as 
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Charles M. Andrews states: ‘“The ultimate ad- 
vantage, however, went by design to the mother 
state, the kingdom or realm of England” (quoted 
on p. 16). In other words, the first empire was 
controlled from London. Concurrently, a second 
center was growing up across the Atlantic. Un- 
der mercantilism, these two centers—old and 
new—could not be reconciled. With the triumph 
of free trade and the consequent destruction of 
the old colonial system the parts could be re- 
garded as an economic and political federation. 
Moreover, foreign states were looked upon as 
enemies no longer but as customers for the ex- 
change of goods. The paradox is that the anti- 
imperialist was the true empire-builder. He 
cleared away the old colonial system and laid 
the foundations for the new. 

Covering the period of a century, Professor 
Schuyler’s main contribution is his spanning of 
the two systems. The earlier empire has been 
dealt with by able scholars, who, however, did 
not go beyond the American Revolution, the 
divide where scholars of the later empire began. 
In this work the transition of economic and 
commercial policy from one society to another is 
laid bare. Pertinent today is such a study as 
this, with its elucidation of the liberal forces of 
the nineteenth century which tended to elimi- 
nate wars. Scholars and public men should read 
this notable work for its bearing on current af- 
fairs. The important notes are placed in the 
back of the book. The reviewer read every one, 
despite the labor of sorting them out for each 
chapter. In this volume they are an essential 
part of each page, and their removal to the rear 
is unfortunate. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. 
VI, July 19043—June 1944. Edited by LE- 
LAND M. Goopricu, director, World Peace 


Foundation, and MARIE J. CARROLL, chief, 
reference service. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1945. Pp. 725. $3.75. 


In the sixth unit of this series the editors 
have made some major changes in the custom- 
ary pattern of the preceding volumes. Reflect- 
ing the continuing successes of the Allied arms 
in the period covered by the documents in the 
book, much more space has been devoted to the 
general subjects of reconstruction and postwar 
relations. Seven new chapter headings have been 
added: ‘‘Relief and rehabilitation,” “Interna- 
tional peace and security,” “Trade and fi- 
nance,” ‘Transportation and communica- 
tions,” “Agriculture and uses of natural re- 
sources,” “Labor and social questions,” and 
“Cultural relations.”” Throughout the volume 
there is an obvious preoccupation with such 
postwar matters as currency stabilization, re- 
habilitation loans, and international security. 

Once again, the editors have been limited 
in their selection of documents by the demands 
of wartime secrecy. Thus, only thirteen pages 
have been given to the Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, 
and the Moscow tripartite conferences. It may 
be worthy of note that only a few more pages 
cover our portentous relations with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. To compensate for 
the scarcity of Russian official releases, one 
might hope that some semiofficial Russian ma- 
terial will be incorporated in future volumes. 

Considering the limitations surrounding the 
publication of state papers in wartime, however, 
the editors have, as usual, done an excellent job. 
Their selection and organization of documents 
are first rate. Few, if any, important omissions 
are to be found. And they are to be especially 
commended for the unique speed with which 
their yearly collections continue to be published. 


GEORGE E. Mowry 


Mills College 
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Mains prings of civilization. By ELLSworTH HUNT- 
INGTON. New York: Wiley, 1945. Pp. 660. $4.75. 


The exploitation of foreign labour by Germany. 
(“Studies and reports, Ser. C—Employment and 
unemployment,” No. 25.) For the International 
Labour Office. London: King & Staples, 1945. 
Pp. 286. 7s. 6d. 


Nationalities and national minorities. By Oscar I. 
Janowsky. New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 
260. $2.75. 


Boundary-making: a handbook for statesmen, treaty 
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Barr Jones. Washington: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1945. Pp. 283. $3.00. 


International sea transport. By BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
Str OsBoRNE MANCE, assisted by J. E. WHEEL- 


ER. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 198. 12s. 6d. 


Italo-Yugoslav boundary: a study in political geogra- 
phy. By A. E. Moopre. London: Philip, 1945. Pp. 
256. 8s. 6d. 


Bretton Woods: clues to a monetary mystery. By 
CARLYLE Morcan. (“America looks ahead 
series.”’) Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1945. 
Pp. 138. Paper, $0.25. 


The house of Europe. By Paut Scotr Mowrer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. $3.75. 


They wanted to rule the world: studies of six dictators, 
and other essays. By GRANET V. Portus. Can- 
berra: Angus, 1944. Pp. 123. 4s. 6d. 


International labour movement. By JOHN Price. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 256. 
$4.50. 


Synthetic philosophy in the seventeenth century: a study 
of early science. By CHARLES E. RAvEN. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1945. Pp. 24. Paper, 2s. 


A history of economic thought. By Ertcu ROLL. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1945. Pp. 535. 18s. 


Confessions of a European intellectual. By FRANZ 
SCHOENBERNER. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 
$3.00. 

Eastern Europe between the wars, 1918-1941. By 
HucH SetTon-Watson. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 442. 
$6.50. 
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ture. By EDMUND SIBERNER. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


Consular relations between the United States and the 
Papal States: instructions and despatches. Edited 
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Washington: American Catholic Association, 
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War and history. By B. H. Sumner. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1945. Pp. 28. 1s. 


The international control of radio communications. By 
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Aviation. By H. E. Wrperts. (“Home University 
library.”’) Oxford: Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Milford, 1945. 3s. 6d. 


Foreign affairs bibliography: a selected and annotated 
list of books on international relations, 1932-1942. 
By RosBert GALE WOOLBERT, professor of his- 
tory, Social Science Foundation, University of 
Denver. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945, for the 
Council of Foreign Relations. Pp. 705. $6.00. 


This volume is the sequel to Foreign affairs bibli- 
ography, 1919-1932, edited by H. F. Armstrong and 
William L. Langer (New York, 1933), and conforms 
to the same pattern (Journal, V, 269). Nearly ten 
thousand titles in some three dozen languages, in- 
cluding Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese, and 
Turkish, which were not represented in the earlier 
volume, are listed under about five hundred separate 
classifications. A thirteen-page table of contents 
makes it simple to turn to the proper division, and in 
addition there are ample cross-references. Each item 
is provided with a critical estimate. The reviewer 
was interested to discover several titles unknown to 
him in each of the two fields of his special interest, 
namely, pre-1914 diplomacy and the Paris Peace 
Conference. On the other hand, it was astonishing 
not to find any mention of Foreign relations of the 
United States published by the department of state, 
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the ten years from 1932 to 1942. In spite, however, of 
omissions—and no doubt every ‘‘expert’”’ will find 
something left out—-the volume will be invaluable to 
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The economic lessons of the nineteen-thirties. By H. W. 
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ford University Press, 1945. Pp. 314. $3.75. 


This is a report by the research assistant of the 
Economic Group of the Chatham House Recon- 
struction Committee. ‘‘The subject,” says Viscount 
Astor’s foreword, “‘is obviously controversial, and 
though there was a large measure of agreement in re- 
gard to all the chapters except the last [i.e., “The 
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agreed text, but to publish the document, together 
with such dissenting notes as were submitted by 
some of those consulted.” 

Mr. Arndt’s position, as regards international 
economic relations and commercial policy, is similar 


to that of Sir William Beveridge and Mr. Thomas 
Balogh, commending discriminatory, bilateral, gov- 
ernmental trading. An excellent review and criticism 
of the report, from a traditional-liberal viewpoint, 
may be found in the appendix, “Dissenting note by 
Sir Andrew McFadyean” (pp. 303-7), with which 
Professor A. G. B. Fisher is “in substantial agree- 
ment.” 

Henry C. SIMons 
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British public opinion and the first partition of Poland. 
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Baltic states and world peace and security organiza- 
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Legation, 1945. Pp. 67. 


Front-line airline: air transport during the South-West 
Pacific war, 1939-44. By E. BENNETT BREMNER. 
With a foreword by Srr Wriiiam P. Hitprep. 
London: Paul Eleck, 1945. Pp. 80. 5s. 6d. 


America’s navy in World War IT. By GILBERT CANT. 
London: Hutchinson, 1945. 25s. 


Documents on international affairs, 1938. Vol. I. 
Edited by Monica Curtis. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Pp. 518. $10.00. 


History in the writing. By the FOREIGN CORRESPOND- 
ENTS of Time, Life, and Fortune. Selected and 
edited by GorpoN CARROLL. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1945. Pp. 401. $3.00. 


Out of carnage. By ALEXANDER R. GriFFIN. New 
York: Howell, Soskin, 1945. Pp. 327. $3.00. 
An account of the work of medicine and surgery 
in the second World War. 
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Washington.” 
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Battle below. By RoBert J. Casey. Indianapolis: 
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The story of an American submarine in the Pa- 
cific. 

The long road to Leros. By LEONARD MARSLAND 
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The Daily Telegraph’s correspondent’s account 
of his travels as a wartime reporter. 


Desert episode. By GEORGE GREENFIELD. New York: 
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A story of desert warfare. 
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The author’s experiences while working with the 
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I took the sky road. By COMMANDER NoRMAN M. 
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I dream of the day. By CALEB MILNE. With an intro- 
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Silversides. By ROBERT TRUMBULL. New York: 
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Weymoutu. London: Hutchinson, 1945. 5s. 
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Wo tr. London: Methuen, 1945. 6s. 
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The author attempts to analyze the intellectual 
difficulties which arise when West meets East. On 
the basis of long observation she arrives at the con- 
clusion that “the average Hindu lacks political sense 
and the gift of sustained and logical thinking, and 
not only does his peculiar mentality debar him from 
understanding Western ideology but his imperfect 
knowledge of English is a great cause of difficulty in 
comprehending it.” This “peculiar mentality” is, in 
the author’s opinion, due largely to the great influ- 
ence of Hindu (Vedantist) philosophy, which with 
its preaching of pantheism fails to provide clear-cut 
definitions of such concepts as good and evil, truth 
and falsehood, etc. This philosophy, so popular 
among the Hindu part of India’s population, regards 
ordinary facts as only a part of the illusory material 
universe, and so the Hindu has an attitude toward 
them very different from ours in the West. 

The Muslim, on the other hand, in the author’s 
opinion, possesses a mental texture that is essentially 
Western. This, to quote the author, “‘can easily be 
accounted for when we remember that the funda- 
mentals of Islam are Semitic, just as are those of the 
Christian religion. Consequently the Muslim can 
understand the British mind and methods in a way 
impossible, except in very rare cases, to the Hindu.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the author of 
this pamphlet is a strong advocate of the practical 
benefits of the British rule. 
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